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Peaceful protests marred by violence 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 

News & Features Editor 
MELANIE LEVINE 
Editor-in-Chief 


Baltimore residents 
took to the streets this past 


Prayer 
gathering 

unites 
community 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Christian groups | 
on campus organized 
“Prayer for Baltimore,” 
a non-denominational 
prayer event, held Tues- 
day on the Keyser Quad. | 
The gathering united 
people from the Uni- 
versity community dur- 
ing a time of chaos in 
the city. Approximately 
200 students attended. 

Sre PRAYER, pace A5 
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week to protest the death 
of Freddie Gray, who died 
on April 19 from a spinal 
cord injury after his ar- 
rest a week earlier. While 
the protests have largely 
remained peaceful, pock- 
ets of violence erupted on 
Saturday evening, and 
by Monday night, riots 
caused the University to 


order students on Home- 
wood Campus to remain 
indoors. 
In an email to the Uni- 
_ versity community Tues- 
day night, President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels condemned 
the violence as inexcusable 
and joined those across the 
city who are seeking an- 
swers to the circumstances 


surrounding Gray’s death. 

“We join those who are 
endorsing the urgency of 
a full and independent in- 
vestigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding Mr. 
Gray’s death,” he wrote. 
“Tt is essential that all of 
our city’s citizens have 
trust and confidence in 
Ser FREDDIE GRAY, pace A5 


Hundreds march in campus rally 


By LAUREN FANG 
Staff Writer 
Hopkins students 


called for justice for Fred- 
die Gray at a student-led 
protest on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The group gathered 


in front of the Beach and 


walked down N. Charles 


| Street to Penn _ Station, 
_where they joined other 


college and high school stu- 
dents from across the city. 
The Homewood pro- 


_ test was organized by the 


Black Student Union (BSU) 
and Hopkins Feminists. 
Protesters held up post- 
ers that said “Hopkins 
Cares” and “Am | Next?” 


| and chanting, “All night, 


a, 


all day, we will fight for 
Freddie Gray.” Many of 
the students wore shirts 
that said “Black Lives 
Matter,” and many others 
wore black clothing. 

Students marched 
from the Beach to Gilman 
Hall and protested on the 
front steps before looping 
back to N. Charles Street 
to proceed to Penn Sta- 
tion, then City Hall. 

They joined students 
from Goucher College, 
Towson University and 
other local schools to pro- 
test downtown. 

Despite initial concerns 
over the protesters’ safety, 
the organizers — Tierra 
Langley, Marlene Kan- 
mogne, Enya Baez-Ferreras 
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Students respond to 


city-wide turmoil 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


- Emotions erupted on 
campus after the death 
of Freddie Gray on April 


19. Students praised 
| the peaceful protests 
throughout Baltimore 


and Hilario Dominguez — | 


continued with the protest, 
which was accompanied 
by police escorts. 
According to Langley, 
the purpose of the protest 


was to take a stand for | 


Baltimore and all those af- 
fected by police brutality, 
legal sanctions and the 
marginalization of minor- 
ity communities. 

“We understand 
not just because we are 
made up a lot of minor- 
ity groups, but because a 
lot of us come from com- 
munities that have been 
overly policed, stigma- 
tized, and stereotyped,” 
Langley said. 

“We understand what 

See PROTESTS, pace A4 
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and condemned the vio- 


city-wide student protest 
on Wednesday. 

Janice Bonsu, the cur- 
rent executive president of 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA), par- 
ticipated in Wednesday’s 
protest that began on the 
Homewood Campus. 

She shared her opin- 


lence that ions on the 
followed. smears riots and 
Rioters | a a protests in 
looted and “The violence Baltimore. 
burned ; : “What 
stores, set hurt all of us in happened 
police cate a AY. that we these past 
on fire few days 
and threw never thought was the 
rocks and ble. product 
Bottles aban’ AS poseiote. of oppres- 
ee of- mie J ANICE BONSU sion that 
icers. ” started 
mandteds SGA EXeEcuTIvVE ners 
have been PRESIDENT fore our 
arrested time. The 
since  Sat- violence 
urday. hurt all 


The severity of the vio- 
lence was not expected 
because of the peaceful na- 
ture of last week’s protests. 

Hopkins students have 
largely supported nonvio- 
lent demonstrations, and 
many participated in a 


of us in a way that we 
never thought was pos- 
sible, and though we all 
come from all over the 
country and the world, 
we were all united as 
one ‘Baltimore’ and will 
See REACTIONS, pace A4 
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By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Coalition of Hop- 
kins Activists for Israel 
(CHAI) hosted its annual 
Israel Fair this past Thurs- 
day in the Mattin Center 
courtyard. This year’s 
event celebrated the 67th 
anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the State of Israel. 

The event was de- 
signed to celebrate and 
educate students about Is- 
raeli culture and featured 
traditional Israeli food, 
including falafel, pita and 
hummus. 

“Food is a big part of 
Israeli culture,” freshman 
and CHAI intern Daphna 
Varadi said. 

She explained that Is- 
rael Fair is designed to 
showcase the cultural and 
fun aspect of Israel, dem- 
onstrating that ‘the idea 
of Israel does not always 
have to be political. 

Senior Co-President 
Ariel Goldschlag — said 
that Israel Fair reflected 
CHAI’s mission. 

“The purpose of CHAI 
is to broaden the discus- 
sion about Israel. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the news 
and information we get 
about the state is centered 
on the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. Our club does 
not have a political stance 
but seeks to show differ- 
ent parts of Israel. We see 
Israel Fair as an opportu- 
nity to do exactly that,” 
Goldschlag wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“We go out on campus 
and take the opportunity 
to show people, purely 

. from the point of view of 


Mizrahi explained that 
CHAI encountered logis- 
tical difficulties in book- 
ing a space for the event. 

“We had some logisti- 


cal difficulties because of | 


the proximity to Spring 
Fair, but we were luckily 
able to still get a location,” 
Mizrahi said. “Spring Fair 
had all outdoor spaces 
booked since Thursday. 
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CHAT organizes fair to Students © survive - Spring Fair festivities 
celebrate Israeli culture —EEE 


We basically got a favor | | — 


from Spring Fair.” 

CHAI estimates that 
approximately 250 people 
attended the fair. Overall, 


members of CHAI and | 


fair attendees believed 
the event went well. 


“It’s nice to bring some- | 


thing that we really care 


about to this campus,” | 


Varadi said. 
Amanda 

a sophomore 

CHAI’s visual 

manager, 

the event. 
“It’s a great experi- 


Edwards, 
who 
media 


ence — so much enthusi- | 
asm. It’s nice to be able to | 


show our passion,” Ed- 
wards said. 

Sophomore Raquel Ser- 
ruya was impressed by the 
number of attendees. 


“Tt was a great time. 


is | 
| end for both students and 
also enjoyed | 


It was nice to see all the | 


students come together 
to celebrate, even if they 


were just stopping by on | 
the way to class!” Serruya | 


wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

Mizrahi thought the 
event was a success. 

‘Tm really happy 
with how Israel Fair 
turned out,” she said. “It 
coincided with Israel In- 
dependence Day, and I’m 
really happy that we got 


fellow Hopkins students, to inform so» 


what Israel means to us, 
while still having fun. 
And we feel that events 
like... [writer] Etgar Keret 
or [musician] Idan Raichel 
are especially important, 
as so many of the events 
run by students here on 
Hopkins campus narrow 
the discussion to the con- 
flict, and there is so much 
more to Israel than that,” 
Goldshlag wrote. 
In addition to Israeli 
» cuisine, CHAI also had 
a “smoothie bike” at the 
event, since fruit juice is a 
staple of Israeli markets. 
The blender is attached to 
a bicycle and powered by 
pedaling. 

“The first I have ever 
heard of one was when 
they had it last year. We 
used to rent a smoothie 
bike, then we decided to 

_ buy our own smoothie 

_ bike kit,” sophomore and 
CHAI secretary Gaby 
Mizrahi said. 

Israel Fair was also 
celebrated through edu- 
cational elements. There 
were posters about differ- 
ent cities in Israel. A new 
feature of Israel Fair this 
year was postcards featur- 
ing different cities in Israel. 


Freshman and CHAI in- 


tern Sarah Rosenberg came 
up with the idea to make 
these postcards. 

“It was a nice way to 
exemplify the different 
cities in Israel,’ Rosen- 

berg said. “Even though 
_the country is so small, 
_ they’re very distinct.” 
Rosenberg also ex- 
plained that their quick 
eaatbilitg made the 
' postcards an easy way to 
- learn about Israel. 


‘of 2015 were freshmen in 
; pe tuition was $42,280 


kins students about what 
was going on and make 
them have a positive 
taste of Israel and come 
away having a fun time.” 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


Spring Fair brought a 
variety of food trucks, live 
music, carnival rides and 
new events to the Home- 
wood Campus this week- 


the public to enjoy. 

This year’s Spring Fair, 
the 44th annual, had a 
Survivor theme, based on 
the popular CBS reality 
television series hosted by 
Jeff Probst. New this year 
were the Survivor Chal- 
lenges, where pre-regis- 
tered teams competed in 
a series of. competitions in 
the hopes of becoming the 
Spring Fair Champions. 

The Mind Scrambler 
challenge and the Jungle 
Run took place on Friday. In 
the Mind Scrambler chal- 
lenge, contestants raced to 
match cards in a competi- 
tion of mental agility. The 
Jungle Run featured a test 


of agility as contestants ~ 


made their way through 

an obstacle course while 

wearing beer goggles. 
Saturday's 


searching through tubs 
of gelatin in order to find 
a key that unlocked spe- 
cial rewards. On Sunday, 
the final event took place: 


challenge, 
Buried Treasure, involved 


ee 


LEON N SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The 44th annual Spring Fair events featured a dog playdate held Saturday on the Keyser Quad. 


a tug-of-war in which 
the teams fought for first 
place. After competing all 
weekend, the Safari Zone 
team emerged victorious, 
earning the Survivor Cup 
Trophy as well as $200. 
The second and_ third 
place teams earned $125 
and $75, respectively. 

The craft vendors on 
Keyser Quad offered stu- 
dents the chance to pur- 
chase a variety of merchan- 
dise including bonsai trees, 
jewelry, clothes, books, 
records, CDs, DVDs and 
cabinets. 

Freshman Sabrina Vi- 
ota enjoyed the selection 
available from the ven- 
dors and their willing- 
ness to negotiate prices. 

“I wanted to purchase 
this gemstone thing and 
the guy was willing to bar- 
gain with me based on my 
budget down from $50,” 
Viota said. 

Spring Fair began 
Thursday night with a 
Kick-Off Party at the Lever- 
ing courtyard that included 
a fireworks display and a 
DJ competition between 


also played on the Beach. 
throughout the weekend. 
The Beer Garden, held 
in the President’s Garden, 
was open throughout the 
weekend beginning Friday, 


and challenges were hosted 
there on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Friday afternoon was 
full of activities includ- 
ing an Adopt-A-Dog event 
and Spring Fair Through 
the Years on Levering Pa- 
tio. The night’s main event 
was a concert featuring 
rapper Nelly. 

Freshman Kelsey Harp- 
er enjoyed the concert be- 
cause it was an opportu- 
nity to dance and have fun. 

“To be honest, I didn’t 
go in with enormous ex- 
pectations, but I ended 
up having a great time!” 
Harper said. “The music 
was excellent for danc- 
ing, plus it’s always fun to 
see your lab partners and 
study buddies let loose 
and get groovy with it.” 

The annual pie and 
wing eating contest, a vis- 
it by penguins from the 
Maryland Zoo, and Clash 
of the Water Balloon Cata- 
pults on Wyman Quad 
occurred on Saturday. DJ 
Sweater Beats performed 
that night at Rams Head 


_ Spring — Fair wr 
up on Sunday with a | 
dog eating contest, a mag- 
ic show, a dog playdate 
and other activities. 
Vendors on the Fresh- 
man Quad sold food to 
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students and members of 
the public throughout the 
weekend. Funnel cakes, 
chicken-on-a-stick and 
pit beef sandwiches were 
the most popular among 


the traditional carnival 
food options. 
Freshman Ronit 


Schwartz enjoyed the va- 
riety of food offered by 
vendors at the fair. 

“T think trying all the 
different foods was defi- 
nitely a good way to re- 
ally embrace Spring Fair,” 
he said. 

Freshman Zelalem De- 
mere was glad to find food 
that wasn’t a part of his typ- 
ical diet but did not appreci- 
ate the price of the food. 

“I've just become so 
used to FFC,” he said. “I 
just didn’t want to pay $18 
for a meal, but I did.” 

Freshman Ikechukwu 
Enenmoh particularly the 
enjoyed Wild Bill’s Soda 
Station that offered several 
flavors of craft soft drinks. 

“Tm not really a soda 
person, but I couldn’t stop 
myself from going back 
there,” he said. 

Harper appreciated the 
stress relief offered by the 
different on-campus events. 

“My favorite part of 
Spring Fair was the general 
air of freedom and release 
emanating from the student 
body... It was nice to see our 
peers finally relax and put 
down their books for a little 
while,” Harper said. — 

Freshman Keri Frese 
agreed with Harper and 
said she particularly en- 
joyed the Pets-on-Wheels 
event on Sunday. 

“Members of the com- 
munity brought their pets, 


mainly dogs, to campus 
Live! in the Inner Harbor. ae 
students. Bands and DJs. 


and allowed us ae 


she said. “It was a ee 
needed stress reliever, and 


a simple thing such as pet- 
ting a dog can make sucha 
difference in your day.” 


Complicated financial aid process worries undergraduates 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


With poor communica- 
tion and ISIS holds, many 
Hopkins students are wor- 
ried and frustrated with 
the financial aid process. 

John McLaughlin 
spoke of his experiences 
as a freshman who re- 
ceives financial aid. 

“Before registration I 
called the financial aid of- 
fice, and I was told that I 
needed to talk to the bill- 
ing office, and they sent 
me back to the financial 
aid office,” McLaughlin 
said. “I was very worried 
that I would not be able to 
pick out courses for next 
semester.” 

The Office of Student 
Financial Services, lo- 
cated in Garland Hall, 
handles all facets of finan- 
cial aid including federal 
programs, private schol- 
arships and University- 
granted need-based aid. 

Tuition at Hopkins for 
the 2014-2015 school year 
is $47,060, an increase of 
3.5 percent from the pre- 
vious year. 

In real terms, tuition 
has increased by $20,121.74 
in the last 15 years. When 
the members of the Class 


students with families 
whose incomes are less 
than $200,000 receive aid. 

For the 2013-2014 school 
year, Hopkins tuition was 
86 percent more expensive 
than the average four-year 
nonprofit college. 

Despite the generous 
need-based financial aid 
and merit-based  schol- 
arships that many stu- 
dents receive, many like 
McLaughlin and senior 
Brooke-Logann Williams 
still have a difficult time 
paying for Hopkins. 

McLaughlin is a 
Bloomberg Scholar, a 
need-based grant provid- 
ed through funds given 
by alumnus and former 
Mayor of New York Mi- 
chael Bloomberg. 

It would have cost 
McLaughlin $7,000 more to 
attend Pennsylvania State 
University in his home 
state because of need- 
based aid he received from 
Hopkins. However, he still 
questions the high cost of 
attending Hopkins. 

“I really don’t know 
where the money is go- 
ing, maybe new buildings 
or initiatives,” he said. “I 
find it interesting that tu- 
ition is around the same 
for all major universities.” 


experience with the finan- 


cial aid’ office as a Balti- 
~ more Scholar and praised 
her officer, Dr. Benet 


Williams discussed her 


college students or from- 
backgrounds that are of 
lower socioeconomic sta- 
tus, he’s really been a men- 
tor and advocate for us on 
campus,” Williams said. 
Her tuition is fully cov- 
ered by Baltimore Scholars. 
“If you'd asked me six 
or seven years ago if I think 
Yd be going to Hopkins, I 
would have laughed right 
in your face,” Williams 


second semester . senior, 
and I didn’t know when I 
contacted the office about 
an issue that I had been 
assigned a new financial 
aid officer,” she said. 
Williams described her 
experiences with holds on 
her ISIS account, which are 
often placed because of un- 
released funds. They make 
it difficult for many stu- 
dents who rely on financial 


said. “I'm a first-genera- aid to register for classes. 
tion college student, and it “When you're back is 
was all so up against 
new and the wall, 
large and “The financial aid the — se 
intimidat- a Lee mester is 
ing for me. office is Hopkins S  approach- 
Findin ing... not 
tices bureaucracy... and cok 
Scholars as such it can be if you can 
was _ find- : pick out 
ing a sec- really sometimes _yourclass- 
ond home ; “11299 es out on 
ee ee inaccessible. nee 
pus.” — SENIOR BROOKE- cause you 
She ex- have holds 
plained LOGANN WILLIAMS on your 
that she account, 
still has to that’s so 
worry about paying for scary,” Williams said. “I 
books and her apartment. _ have no control over when 
She stressed that the fi- the funds are released.” 
nancial aid process can be McLaughlin also had 
difficult to navigate. issues with ISIS. ; 
“The financial aid office “Generally it’s been dif- 
is Hopkins’s bureaucracy _ ficult. There’s been a lot of 


of a sort, and as such, it can 
be really sometimes inac- 
cessible and overwhelm- 


_ ing to many students, Dr. 


ee built a safe space 


pipe Hs put 


bureaucracy for me 


were rather simple,” 


shld, “wvou bar aay 


nancial aid ofsicen tt 


oO things eee ofh 


“Maybe if there were 
a student-financial aid li- 
aison, someone else who 
could sit back and say, ‘This 
is what you should know/ 
especially for vulnerable 
groups like first-generation 
college students,” she said. 

Many students have 
issues with the federal fi- 
nancial aid program, the 
Free Application for Feder- 
al Student Aid (FAFSA), in- 
cluding time-out windows 
on the site and a large vol- 
ume of paperwork. 

“FAFSA doesn’t neces- 
sarily take into accounta lot 
of people's backgrounds. 
For example, people may 
not have a close relation-— 
ship with both of their par- 
ents, but with FAFSA you 
have to give them detailed 
information about both 
parents,” Williams said. 

McLaughlin ques- 
tioned whether the Office 
of Student Financial Ser- 
vices has any real power 
in aid decisions: 

“Is there anything you 
can really do for us? Why _ 


are we being put under 
these circumstances? Be- — 


cause it’s really terrifying tt, 


and it definitely puts stu- 

dents from a lower socio- 

economic status at risk.” 
Willi BP Fee 
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By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Ey litor 


This past weekend 
marked the 44th anniver- 
sary of Spring Fair, a three- 
day carnival open to both 
Hopkins students and the 
public. Many features of the 
student-run event, includ- 
ing its name, have evolved 
throughout its history on 
the Homewood Campus. 

“The official title of 
what we now know as 
Spring Fair was ‘3400 on 
Stage,” James Stimpert, 
senior reference archivist 
for the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Library said. 
“Tt began as an attempt to 
open up the campus for a 
weekend, invite the com- 
munity, encourage the 
community to come in 
and see the campus.” 

Stimpert is not sure 
how 3400 on Stage became 
Spring Fair, but said that 
part of the initial idea be- 
hind Spring Fair was to 
showcase that Hopkins is 
not exclusively a research- 
oriented university and 
that there is a healthy, bus- 
tling undergraduate life on 


campus. 


Stimpert said that beer 
has been a historical sta- 


ple of Spring Fair. 
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Keference archivist explains history of Spring Fair Student Activities Dir. 


The variety of beers of- 
fered at Spring Fair has 
broadened. 

“It used to be entirely 


“There were Coors and 
beer vendors Coors Light 
sprinkled along because I 
the quads just nea fe began as think they 
ee there a an attempt to Were spon- 
soda vendors soring the 
nowadays. Ba- open up the beer garden 
sically every then,” Stim- 


little group was 
responsible for 
checking IDs if 


campus for a 
weekend.” 


pert said. 
All the 
beer must be 


they were so in- acer JAMES paid for, and 
clined,” he said. prices have 
Stimpert STIMPERT, changed 
attributes the MSE senior omy minute- 
creation of Beer ly over the 
Garden as result REFERENCE years from 
of the drink $1 in 1988 to 
ing age being ARCHIVIST $3 currently. 
increase to 21 The Beer 
in 1982. To his Garden 
knowledge the eventhasal- also featured live music 
ways been held in the Presi- throughout the years. 


dent's Garden. 

“They have someone at 
the gate checking IDs, and 
now they give you a brace- 
let to indicate that they have 
checked your ID,” Stimpert 
said. “They always have 
quite a few security officers 
inand around the gardens.” 


Overtime the layout of 
the fair itself has changed. 
Food trucks used to be on 
Keyser Quad where mer- 
chandise vendors were this 
year. The amusement park 
rides, which were set up 
outside the Brody Learning 
Commons this year, used to 


be on the Freshman Quad. 

The different kinds of 
food offered at Spring Fair 
have also changed over 
the years. 

“One year they decided 
it would be a great idea to 
limit the food vendors to 
just one vendor for each 
type of food. The chosen 
vendor was delighted be- 
cause he had line stretched 
50 people long all day be- 
hind him,” Stimpert said. 
“The fairgoers did not rel- 
ish the idea of waiting in a 


50 person line. There were | 


a lot of complaints. That 
rule was only enforced for 
one year.” 

Because Spring Fair is 
outdoors, weather has a 
dominant role in the event. 


One year, due to sched- | 


uling conflicts, Spring Fair 
was held during the first 
weekend of April and it 
snowed. 

“The other joke that 
we've mentioned is when- 
ever we learned the Spring 
Fair dates are going to be 
this, this and this, we can 
figure it’s going to rain at 
least one of those days,” St- 
impert said. 


SEA hosts GMO debate with students and faculty. 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 

Staff Writer 

Students for  Envi- 


ronmental Action (SEA) 
hosted a debate Thursday 
on whether or not geneti- 
cally modified organisms 
(GMOs) should be used 
in food products. The 
event, which was held as 
a part of the group’s Earth 
Week festivities, gave stu- 
dents the opportunity to 
become more informed 


-about their food choices 


and food security. 

“We genetically modi- 
fy animals, we genetically 
modify seeds in order to 
create more successful 
plants and, for everyone’s 
intents and purposes, 
generally corn and soy are 
the predominantly genet- 
ically modified crops that 
you guys would be aware 
of,” senior Juliana Vigori- 
to, a panelist at the event, 
said. “About 60 percent 
of foods on a typical U.S. 
grocery shelf have some 
sort of ingredient that is 
genetically modified.” 

Vigorito, a member of 
the Woodrow Wilson De- 
bate Team, debated the 
topic of GMOs along with 
fellow panelists. Panelists 
included current senior 
David Israel who also a 
member of the Woodrow 
Wilson Debate Team; Dr. 
Alexios Monopolis, a lec- 
turer in the Earth & Plan- 
etary Sciences and Hop- 
kins alumna and Raychel 
Santo from the Global 
Environmental Change 
& Sustainability (GECS) 
department, founder of 
Real Food Hopkins. She is 
currently program coordi- 
nator for Food Communt- 
ties & Public Health at the 
Johns Hopkins Center for 
a Livable Future. 

SEA Treasurer Hannah 
Farkas moderated the de- 
bate and directed a number 
of questions to the panelists 
that sparked discussion on 
the production and con- 
sumption of GMOs. 

~ “Can you explain what 
exactly are GMOs? Is the 
genetic engineering pro- 
cess simply a minor ex- 
tension of plant breeding 
techniques or does genet 
ic engineering represent a 
fundamental discontinu- 
ity with the age-old prac- 
tice of farmers selecting 


ee seeds?” Farkas asked. 


Santo discussed the 
ways in which tradition- 
al farming techniques 


have adapted alongside 


the progress of human 
technology, leading to 
new organism-modifying 
techniques. 

“When we crossbreed, 
humans can still intervene. 
We just sometimes speed 
up the natural process,” 
Santo said. “Mutagenesis 
is a way where we shoot 
seeds with gamma radia- 
tion to try to kind of see 
where the DNA goes and 
as a result we're trying to 
speed up natural selection.” 

Santo also described 
the distinctions between 
different varieties of ge- 
netic modification. 

“You could genetically 
modify for herbicide resis- 
tance. Herbicides and in- 
secticides are both types of 
pesticides, which are chem- 
icals used to kill pests,” 
Santo said. “When you 
spray the plants that have 
been genetically modified, 
the plants will survive, but 
all the weeds around them 
will die. You also have in- 
secticide-resistant GMOs, 
and those are [called] BT. 
These plants are bred to 
contain a protein called Ba- 
cillus thuringiensis, which is 
actually an organic spray 
as well so it’s natural bacte- 
rium that kills insects.” 

Santo remarked 
the variety of reasons for 
which seeds can be genet- 
ically modified. 

“You can also modify 
them for drought resis- 
tance or to increase cer- 
tain nutrients,” she said. 
“When we say genetically 
modified foods its like a 
huge sweeping designa- 
tion for lots of different 
things that you could do 
to seeds.” 

Monopolis raised his 


concerns about the safety 


of GMOs for human con- 
sumers and for ecosystems, 
outlining reasons why he 
is against the use of GMOs. 

“One is something 
known as the _precaution- 
ary principle... in the ab- 
sence of near certainty in 
the scientific community, 
in terms of the potential 


on 
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The panelists debated the pros and cons of using genetically modified organisms in food products. 


harmful effects of some- 
thing, we should always 
act in a more conservative 
fashion in terms of not 
pursuing a type of behav- 
ior or action that might 
potentially cause harm,” 
Monopolis said. 

“The reality is that 
there’s not enough scien- 
tific data out there to prove 
a point. And that’s where 
the precautionary prin- 
ciple comes into play. I'm 
not necessarily trying to 
state or fear-monger in the 
sense that I think or believe 
or know that GMOs are go- 
ing to cause some level of 
irrecoverable harm in the 
natural ecosystem and eco- 
logical processes around 
the planet, but the point is 
that we just don’t know.” 

Israel argued that 
GMOs show great promise 
in protecting the environ- 
ment and should be uti- 
lized without hesitation. 

“Some have been used 
for decades; some have 
been proved by scientific 
studies... While it might 
seem intuitive to be con- 
servative, being conserva- 
tive obviously does come 
with a cost. There are ben- 
efits that come from using 
GMOs,” Israel said. 

The panel was then 
asked whether they be- 
lieved GMOs were safe 
for human consumption. 
Israel argued that GMOs 
were safe for consumers, 
but agreed that without 
long-term studies their 


impact on ecosystems — 


could: not be fully un- 
derstood. Santo argued 
that the GMOs that have 
been approved for sale 
are safe for human con- 
sumption since they 


have undergone rigorous — 


testing. 

Monopolis asserted that 
it is unclear whether GMOs 
could cause harm to con- 
sumers. He argued that be- 
cause GMOs have emerged 
so recently and have not 
been involved in long- 
term studies, it is impos- 
sible to know whether or 

y 


not GMOs would have an 
impact on human health. 
He explained that some 
animal studies had shown 
a link between GMOs and 
organ damage. 

The panelists spent the 
rest of the debate discuss- 
ing how the lingering safe- 
ty concerns about GMOs. 
should be balanced with 
the pressing food needs 
of the global south. They 
also discussed the ways in 
which they consider GMOs 
to be one facet of a broken 
system of food security, an 
issue they felt needed fun- 
damental change in order 
to feed the hungry, prevent 
the continuation of corpo- 
rate consolidation and pro- 
tect the environment. 

After the debate, Far- 
kas said that one way for 
students to become more 
environmentally conscious 
is to be more aware of the 
impact of their food. 

“I think a big thing 
is just getting more edu- 
cated about where your 
food comes from, making 
a conscious decision to 
learn what you're eating, 
why you're eating it and 
what caterers did to get it 
to you,” Farkas said. “Bon 
Appétit is very focused on 
getting organic food and 
local food onto the cam- 
pus, but not all of it is, and 
if you're eating off campus, 
you don’t always know 


what's in your food. 


Farkas hoped that the 
debate allowed students 
to learn more about the is- 


_ sues concerning the food 
industry. ; 


“It’s. more than just 
GMOs and_ whether 
they're good or bad for 


people and the environ- 


ment. It’s the whole food 
system that’s the issue, 
and how it’s structured. 
How do we feed 10 billion 
people. with our current 
food system, and what can 
we be doing differently?” 
Farkas said. “What should 
we be doing differently? 
And are GMOs something 
that we rely on?” 
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Rob Turning resigns 


By JACQUI NEBER 


News & Features Editor 


Director of Student 
Activities Rob Turning, 
who also served as an 
advisor to Greek Life, re- 
cently handed in his res- 
ignation. 

It is unclear why Turn- 
ing will not be returning. 
He could not be reached 
for comment. 

Associate Dean of Cam- 
pus Programming Tiffany 
Sanchez offered some in- 
sight into Turning’s re- 
sponsibilities and how 
the administration might 
choose a replacement advi- 
sor. Sanchez said Turning 
will leave the University at 
the end of May. 

“We hope to have the 
new Director of Student 
Activities begin work here 
at Hopkins by August 17, 
hopefully earlier. We will 
be posting the position 
soon. It’s really impor- 
tant to us that students 
are involved in the hir- 
ing process; particularly 
in meeting the candidates 
that we bring to campus,” 
Sanchez wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

The administration 
is currently considering 
whether to create an of- 


| | ficial Greek Life director 
|| position, distinct from the 


director of student activi- 


| | ties position. 


According to former 
Inter-Fraternity Coun- 
cil (IFC) President Tom 
Laughlin, Turning made 
a positive impact on the 
Greek community during 
his time at Hopkins. 

“IT enjoyed working 
with Rob throughout the 
year On various issues 
that the IFC has dealt 
with,” Laughlin wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “He has been support- 
ive and always available 
to talk to me about prob- 
lems that we have seen.” 

As a graduating se- 
nior, Laughlin expressed 
concern for the future of 
Greek Life at Hopkins. 

“Ym very concerned 
about the future of Greek 
life, but that has nothing to 
do with the decisions that 

the previous two Greek life 
advisors made by leaving. 
If there are any concerns I 
have about administrators 
it is that they have made 
the position of Greek Life 
advisor a very difficult one 
to have success in,” Laugh- 
lin wrote. “The amount of 
students involved in Greek 
Life is approaching a third 
of the undergraduates, 
but the advisor seems to 
be given too little support 
and authority, consider- 
ing the large portion of the 
student body that he/she 
represents.” 

Laughlin hopes the new 
director hired by the ad-- 
ministration will have more 
authority over students in 
the Greek community. 

IFC President-elect 
Daulton Newman coun- 
tered Laughlin by explain- 
ing that he is not con- 
cerned about the future of 
Greek Life at Hopkins. 

“Ym not worried about 
the stability of Greek Life 
in the coming years. Frater- 
nities and sororities have a 
great presence on campus, 


and, despite all the nega- — 


tive media reports, we do 
great things at JHU,” New- 
man wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “These 
past two years, we've had 
two hard-working coor- 
dinators who had to part 
with us for personal rea- 
sons. We have no control 
over that. We still have 
great administrative lead- 
ership in place that will 
find the best possible coor- 
dinator for our school.” 
Junior Nina Ignacio, the 


Panhellenic Council presi- 
dent, offered her opinion 
on Turning and his impact 
on the Greek communi- 
ty. She said she does not 
know why he will not be 
returning next year. 

“T haven’t spoken to 
him, but I know it was a 
personal matter. I think 
he was a great advisor. 
He was very prompt in 
answering us... He had so 
much good input and ad- 
vice. lactually don’t know 
how I would've been Pan- 
hel President without 
him. He was more like a 
dad to us,” Ignacio said. 

Ignacio said she believes 
appointing an actual direc- 
tor of Greek Life would be 
beneficial for students. 

“Thope the new advisor 
has great communication 
with us, very transpar- 
ent the way Rob was with 
us. I wish the new person 
would build a relationship 
with the students. I hope 
[they appoint a director] 
because Rob’s position 
right now is not just Greek 
Life. By appointing some- 
one separate for Greek Life 
it will allow them to con- 
centrate more and do their 
duties for Greek Life,” Ig- 
nacio said. 

Junior Class President 
and IFC Treasurer Jahan 
Mirchandani said that 
Turning served as a valu- 
able resource to students. 

“Rob played a very sup- 
portive role when it came 
to working with both the 
IFC and SGA. Rob did 
a fantastic job provid- 
ing guidance, answer- 
ing questions and giving 
advice/suggestions. His 

presence will definitely 
be missed,’ Mirchandani 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Janice Bonsu, the SGA 
executive president, agreed 
that Turning was an asset 
to the Hopkins Greek com- 
munity and SGA. 

“Rob was an amaz- 
ing advisor and mentor, 
he always prioritized the 
needs of the students. It'll 
be an enormous loss, but I 
am excited to see what he 
does next and confident 
that the office will be able 
to find new leadership to 
help move us along in our 
mission,” Bonsu wrote. 

Tiffany Sanchez also 
wrote that due to the na- 
ture of Turning’s position, 
overseeing both student 
activities and Greek Life, 
he had a wide range of re- 
sponsibilities that the new 
advisor must also address. 
Sanchez detailed what she 
is looking for in an advisor 
and discussed the possi- 
bility of bringing an actual 
director of Greek Life to 
Hopkins. ‘ 

“We are looking fo 
someone who has had ex- 
perience working with 
fraternity and __ sorority 
communities on a college 
campus. Candidates all 
have some background in 
leadership development, a 
history of developing posi- 
tive working relationships 
with students, a solid back- 
ground in fraternity and 
sorority governance, and 
experience working with 
NPHC and multicultural 
greek organizations,” San- 
chez wrote. 

According to Sanchez, 
the administration is look- . 
ing for a candidate with 
more than five years of 
experience working with 
fraternities and sororities. 

“We invited consul- 
tants from the National 
Interfraternal Council's 
Fraternity and Sorority 
Coalition Project to visit 
campus to provide us 
with an external review 

of our fraternity and so- 
rority life community,” 
Sanchez wrote. 
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PROTESTS, From Al 
it’s like to live under the 
thumb of the government, 
and I think we're ready 
for a change. This is our 
moment.” 

This is the third pro- 
test that the BSU held this 
year, according to Langley, 
who works at the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs. 
Earlier in the year, pro- 
tests were held for Mark 
Brown and Eric Garner. 
However Langley noted 
the protest for Freddie 
Gray was not as challeng- 
ing to arrange as the other 
two demonstrations. 

“It wasn’t as difficult 
to get people to listen to 
the fact that there was 
going to be another pro- 
test,’ Langley said. “They 
already knew what to ex- 
pect. We’ve been protest- 
ing about what's happen- 
ing elsewhere, but this is 


lice while smoking a ciga- 
rette with his friend by 
one of the bike racks near 
Wolman. 

“About three. squad 
cars showed up,” Domin- 
guez said. “Later on, when 
I asked why we were ap- 
proached in such a man- 
ner, the Hop Cops had the 
audacity to tell us it was 
because we were stealing 
bikes, and we looked sus- 
picious. I asked why we 
looked suspicious, and 
they couldn’t seem to an- 
swer. When I asked them 
why they didn’t approach 
another gentleman on the 
opposite bike racks, who 
was white, they said it 
was because there were 
two of us.” 

Other experienced pro- 
testers included senior 
Baez-Ferreras who was in 
the city on Saturday peace- 
fully marching from West 


one of the Baltimore to 
most critical City Hall. 
moments in ‘“* This time For  Baez- 
Baltimore. .., . Ferreras, the 
This time, 1tS 1n Our Own experience 
it’s in our backvard.” was posi- 
own __back- . tive since 
yard.” — SENIOR TIERRA she was 

iene able to wit 
were thou- LANGLEY ness many 
sands of groups such 
people in as Nation of 
the city,” freshman Co- Islam, Bloods and Crips 


lette Uche said. “Every- 
one was in unison. Every- 
thing was perfect, and to 
see the city and people 
coming out to support us, 
cheer us on and join us 
in our chants was really 
overwhelming. We kept 
saying we were really 
proud of the city.” 

Junior. Grace Osagie, 
tendance, said it was im- 
portant to bring attention 
to Freddie Gray’s death 
instead of the violence. 

“It’s important to bring 
light back to him and why 
the protest happened in the 
first place,” Osagie said. “I 
want people to know what 
happened to Freddie Gray, 
why he died and to bring 
justice to the issue.” 

Several faculty members 
came out to support the stu- 
dents in their protest. 

“lm here in support 
of publicizing and giv- 
ing more attention to 
the reason for all these 
protests,” sociology se- 
nior lecturer Tim Nelson 
said. “To bring attention 
to all the reform and jus- 
tice that needs to hap- 
pen regarding the police 
brutality in particular 
and equal opportunity 
for African Americans in 
Baltimore and the coun- 
try as a whole.” 

Several students 
had also taken part in 
other protests through- 
out the city. On Mon- 
day, Dominguez was in 
Hampden, peacefully 
protesting until police 
broke out. He was tear 
gassed and shot with 
rubber bullets. On Tues- 
day, he was at 10th and 
North Streets, where he 
was maced by police. 

Dominguez said he was 
constantly harassed by 
police growing up in Chi- 
cago. Walking in his neigh- 
borhood while wearing a 
hat often led police to stop 
and question him. 

“When you grow up 
~ like that, you don’t re- 
ally know that this only 
happens in your com- 
munity, that you're in a 
community where this 
is more prevalent,” he 
said. “When you realize 
that, you get passionate 
because you want it to 
change. It’s not fair.” _ 


working together to stop 
the violence incited by by- 
standers. 

“As a black student 
here, I’m not out in Bal- 
timore, but I’ve felt, even 
if it’s just a fraction of the 
disparity that some of 


the Baltimore residents 
are feeling, enough,” 
Baez-Ferreras said. “I just 

antly 


scared of your kids going 
out, and I can’t find my- 
self personally condemn- 
ing the riots. It’s not my 
place to judge, and I hope 
people can be a little more 
sympathetic and think 
about what leads others to 
show their anger in that 
way. What would drive 


someone to that point? | 


If you could answer that 
question and still say peo- 


ple participating in these | 
riots are animals, then I | 


think you need to look 
back again and again.” 

While Baez-Ferreras 
cannot find herself con- 
demning the riots, she 
said she does not endorse 
violence, but would like 
people to realize that vio- 
lence is only one aspect of 
the bigger problem. 

“Property can be re- 
placed, but people killed by 
violence can’t be brought 
back,” Baez-Ferreras said. 
“We need to stop caring 
so much about CVS being 
destroyed. Those things 
are bad, and they should 
not happen, but what 
shouldn't happen before all 
those things is an innocent 
life being taken by police 
brutality.” 

Both currently and in 
past decades, Hopkins has 
been described as poorly 
integrated within the rest 
of the city. Baez-Ferreras 
said this is because Hop- 
kins is still seen as part of 
Baltimore only in name 
but not in engagement. 

“We refer to the Hop- 
kins bubble all the time, 
and it’s very real,” Baez- 
Ferreras said. “We are a 
part of this city whether 
we come here for four 
years, two years, what- 
ever. Baltimore is hurt- 
ing, and to sit up here 
in Charles Village mak- 
ing Snapchats about riot 
playlists is insensitive. It 
shows you live and go to 
school in a city and you | 
take resources and advan-_ 
tage of this city for your 
education and in return 
don’t give anything back.” 
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REACTIONS, From Al 
hopefully continue that,” 
Bonsu wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. 

“Tt warmed my heart 
to see all of the students 
rise up to help our city, 
and made the simple 
words of Hopkins being 
an “anchor-institution” 
mean much more 
to me, as I saw it come 
alive,” Bonsu wrote. 

“I believe that we, as 
Hopkins students, real- 
ize that we aren’t just 
squatting in Baltimore 
for these four years, but 
we are really living in 
the city, and its success- 
es and failures are our 
successes and_ failures. 
I hope that the violence 
subsides, but that 
don’t go back to “nor- 
mal.” It’s clear that we 
need a new and sustain- 
able normal, and that’s 
what we are all fighting 
for now,” she wrote. 

“T truly didn’t expect 
them to become violent. I 
knew that was a possibili- 
ty,” senior Prith Roychow- 
dury said. “When I heard 
about the so-called purge 
that was being organized 
starting at the mall, I ex- 
pected things were going 
to get worse.” 

Students noted that 
media investigations have 
focused on violent events. 
Senior Dillon Ward dis- 
cussed the violence por- 
trayed in the media spe- 
cifically in relation to 

| police actions. 

“It’s always focusing 
on the violent stuff and 
| not the peaceful protests. 
And it doesn’t even focus 
on how, when police are 
met with violence, they 
also react with violence,” 
Ward said. “It’s a reac- 
tion to how people are 
already being treated, 
so you react to violence 
with violence.” 

Sophomore Dikshant 
| Malla, who attended 
both Wednesday’s pro- 
test on campus and the 
march to Penn Station, 
voiced similar opinions 
on police brutality. 

“In terms of the vio- 
| lence that was escalat- 
ing over the weekend, 
I think that one of the 
things that I find prob- 
lematic is that there’s a 
lot of criticism on the 
part of the individuals 
who are looting and en- 
gaging in violent tactics 
in the protests,” Malla 
said. “I think what’s im- 
portant is that it’s a ques- 
tion of police brutality 
and how there needs to 
be a reform in terms of 
law enforcement engag- 
ing with citizens.” 

Kwame _ Alston, a 
freshman representative 
on the Executive Board of 
the Black Student Union 
(BSU), also raised serious 
concerns associated with 
the protests and police 
response portrayed in 
the media. He highlight- 
ed the media’s focus on 
the violent rather than 
the many peaceful ones, 
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Many Hopkins students support the use 0 


particularly emphasiz- 
ing that media stations 
keep showing footage of 
Camden Yards. 

“I feel as though that’s 
really problematic be- 
cause that’s not speak- 
ing to the entire thing,” 
Alston said. 

There are powerful 
peaceful protests that 
have taken place in Bal- 
timore as well. Alston 
discussed the definition 
of an entire group based 
on the actions of a few 
individuals. 

“I feel like one of 
the problems already is 
that blacks in America 
are characterized by 
the few actions — like 
the actions of the many. 
They’re not looked at be- 
cause there are a few ac- 
tions by people that are 
bad,” Alston said. “And 
in every group of people 
there are always going to 
be a few knuckleheads, 
so I don’t think that’s re- 
ally fair.” 

Freshman Princess 
Sutherland also speaks 


to the characterization. 


of a group of people 
based on a few violent 
actions. 

“People need to un- 
derstand that not every 
person of color acts in 
this way, and not every 
white person is racist,” 
Sutherland said. “Being 
an African-American 
person, of course I have 
black men in my family, 
so no one should, as part 
of their lifestyle, have to 
tell their child, ‘Oh, you 
can't go out after a cer- 
tain time, and you can’t 
do this at a certain time.’ 
Especially small chil- 
dren; they’re involved 
in this as well. I think 
it’s important to educate 
children.” 

Many students dis- 
cussed their personal re- 
actions to the violence in 
Baltimore. 

“As the week has pro- 
gressed, I have watched 
peaceful protests turn 
into violent riots, and 
I’m saddened by the de- 
struction of the City of 
Baltimore,” Sutherland 
said. “I understand that 
people are angry — I'm 
angry too, and I know 
there’s a lot of built-up 
anger over the events 
that have been occur- 


ray on Wednseday. They started in front of the Beach. 
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ring. But the rioting and 
looting should never be 
a solution for our prob- 
lems, especially when 
destroying your own 
community.” 

Irene Ferguson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Mul- 
ticultural Affairs (OMA), 
helped provide context 
for the actions and some 
of the events taking place 
in the city. 

“In fairness to those 
young people that were 
looting and the like, I 
think for some it’s such a 
sense of frustration that 
that’s the way they felt. 
They had: to vent or to 
share and let people know 
just how frustrated they 
are,” Ferguson said. 

In looking at these 
riots, Ferguson did not 
emphasize the violence 
itself, but instead she 
looked at its true signifi- 
cance and origins. 

“I do think that when 
things get that bad, peo- 
ple should really stop 
and listen and look and 
pay attention that there 
is a problem here — a 
problem that needs to be 
addressed because, this 
is a group that’s been 
marginalized,” Ferguson 
said. 

Over the past couple 
days, Hopkins students 
have taken part in pro- 
gressive efforts in the city. 

“1 think that one of the 
things that I especially 
found very heartfelt was 
that there were a lot of 
Hopkins students who 
went with people to pro- 
test and to the clean-up 
site. They’re not necessar- 
ily born and raised in Bal- 
timore, and they’re just 
college students here,” 
Malla said. 

Jason Plush, junior 
and SGA _ executive- 
president-elect, reflected 
upon the community’s 
drive to rebuild Balti- 
more’s reputation. 

“The efforts of com- 
munity members and 
students to come togeth- 
er to assist in cleanups, 
organize peaceful rally 
marches, and aid in the 
restoration of the city 
is tremendous,” Jason 
Plush wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. “I’m 
proud to be a part of a 
city that is so passionate 
about justice.” 
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Senior Daniel Elkin 
helped in the efforts to re- 
pair the city in the after- 
math of the violent riots. 

“By the time that a few 
friends and I reached the 
intersection of North and 
Pennsylvania, most of the 
debris from the previous 
night was gone. We were 
subsequently directed 
to the Mondawmin mall 
and then finally to the 
West Side Shopping cen- 
ter where we swept up 
broken glass in front of a 
looted video game store. 
The owner of the Game- 
Stop remarked to a friend 
that he would have no 
choice but to permanent- 


‘ly close the store as it had 


sustained both severe 
fire and water damage 
the night before,” Elkin 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

“Rather than sitting 
in my dorm room and 
posting a Facebook sta- 
tus lauding rioting as, 
“the language of the un- 
heard,” I actually saw 


_ how the unheard suffer 


at the hands of rioters. 
That store owner, who by 
the way was a minority 
himself, lost his liveli- 
hood, and will be let- 
ting go his employees at 
the end of the week,” he 
wrote. 

Adelaide Morphett, 
sophomore and SGA 
executive secretary, dis- 
cussed her desire to help 
the community. 

“I was in correspon- 
dence with the adminis- 
tration about what we can 
do as an SGA and how 
we can reach out. I asked 
if | could send an email of 
a list of places and things 
that students could do to 
help out the community,” 
Morphett said. 

Morphett mentioned 
that the priority right 
now is to make sure ev- 
eryone stays safe, and 
there is no way to know 
what will happen next. 

“Personally, I want 
to get involved. I think 
it’s so incredible that 
we are here while this is 
such a textbook moment 
in history,” Morphett 
said. “It’s tough to know 
where your place is be- 
tween getting involved 
and showing that you 
care about the situation 
and care about the cause 
and also making ‘sure 
that you're safe.” 

In light of the events, 
Morphett commented on 
the significance of this 
historic moment in Balti- 
more. 

“lm really, really 
proud to be part of a 
city that’s so passionate 
about civil rights and 
that even though I don’t 
really support the way 
that it’s being executed, 
I still would like to iden- 
tify myself as a Baltimor- 
ean and am exhilarated 
by the fact that I’m here 
while it’s happening and 


| that people are willing 


to put themselves on the 
line to stand for what's 


right, Morphett said. | 


“This is our own civil 
rights movement.” 
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PRAYER, From Al 
Sami Lindgren, a sopho- 
more involved in the Hop- 
kins Christian Fellow ship 
(HCF), discussed the pur- 
pose of the event. 

“We were asked by 
our leadership today if we 
wanted to lead some kind of 
prayer ritual or something, 
some kind of event today 
in light of everything that’s 
been happening,” Lindgren 
said. “A lot of Bible studies 
were meeting last night. We 
decided to skip that to have 
a time just where all of us 
came together in Charles 
Commons to pray.” 

The prayer event was 
organized by Lindgren and 
HCE as well as other Chris- 
tian ministries on campus. 

The event had to be 
moved from 7 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
because Hopkins did not 
allow events to be held in 
the evening due to the cur- 
few. The organizers wanted 
the nature of the vigil to be 
open and welcoming to all 
people so that they could 
come together for the city. 

“We know that there is 
hope for this city, and we 
want everyone to know 
that we are all standing 
in this together,” Lind- 
gren said. “This is really 
big and traumatic and un- 
precedented, I think, for 
most of us.” 

The group did not take 
a stance or an angle on the 
situation, but is opposed 
to the violence. 

“Our main thought is 
that we want there to be 
peace,” Lindgren said, “We 
don’t like the racial ten- 
sions. We don't like the vio- 
lence. We don’t believe that 
those are right. I know one 
thing we talk about.a lot is 
social justice, and justice is 
toward other people.” 

All those in attendance 
gathered at the beginning . 
of the event and were put 
into groups of about 10 
people. Guided by group 
leaders, students reflected 
and prayed both in silence 
and out loud for the vic- 
tims of the riots, the civil- 
ians fighting the riots and 
Freddie Gray’s family. 

At the end of the event, 
students in attendance 
formed a circle, held 
hands and sang “Amaz- 
ing Grace.” 

‘Attendees felt the event 
created a sense of unity at 
Hopkins. . 

“Tt was powerful to see 
how many people showed 
up,” freshman Kyra Meko 
said. “That was the first 
time I felt any sort of cam- 
pus unity since this: stuff 
has started happening. 


Even if you weren't pray- 
ing, it was nice to have 
structured time to specifi- 
cally reflect on what was 
going on and know that 


other people around you | 


also were.” 
Religious and nonreli- 
gious alike were present 
in the prayer circles. 
Andrew Kim, who 
graduated from Hopkins 
in 2012, was one of the 
prayer circle leaders. He is 
currently one of the volun- 
teer staff at Stepping Stone 
Ministry, a church on cam- 
pus. As a student he was 
drawn to Stepping Stone 
because he found it to be a 
place where people asked 
tough questions 
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Students pray for peace Community reacls to violence after bray's death 


FREDDIE GRAY, From Al 
professional and fair treat- 
ment by our police.” 

Gov. Larry Hogan de- 
clared a state of emergency 
and activated the national 
guard Monday night. 

“We're going to bring 
whatever 
necessary, 


resources 
whatever as- 
are necessary, as 
much manpower as nec- 
essary to let the citizens of 
Baltimore know that their 
neighborhoods are going 
to be safe, that they’re not 


are 


| going to be in danger, and 


| night,” 


about | 


faith. He chose’to stay in | 


Baltimore after graduation. 

“My heart for the city 
and the campus has really 
grown. I’ve chosen to stay 
here, and it’s been such a 


blessing to give back ina | 


sense as a volunteer mem- 
ber,” Kim said. 

Kim reflected on recent 
events in Baltimore. 

“My heart has been 


heavy for the passing of | 
the young man; Freddie | 


Gray, and his family. Not to 
mention the unnecessary 


violence that has ensued | 


as manifestations of bro- 
kenness that we've seen in 
our city,” Kim wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

Kim thought the 
prayer event was a Ca- 
thartic experience. 

“One thing that was 
encouraging for me to see 
is that we all just came out 
with heavy and broken 
hearts but we got to share 
and be together and pray 
together in just our rawest 
and most human form,” 
Kim said. 

“I know that I was not 
alone as I shared together 
in the grief and heaviness 
of heart among the numer- 
ous students who gathered 
on a short notice via social 
media — to simply gather 


at the Gilman quad at 4 


p.m. to pray for Baltimore 
City,” Kim wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

Freshman Elizabeth 
Konopacki felt that by 
attending the event she 
could affect the situation 
in some way. 

“I jumped at the op- 
portunity to go because 
it made me feel like I was 
doing something to help 


‘a situation that I had no 


control over,” Koriopacki 
said. “Praying for the 
people involved in the 
protests in any way, shape 
or form gave me a bit of 
peace and comfort.” 


that their property will be 
protected. We're not go- 
ing to have another repeat 
of what happened last 
Hogan said at a 
Tuesday press conference. 

Mayor Stephanie Raw- 
lings-Blake has instituted 
a curfew from 10 p.m. to 
5 a.m. that began Tuesday 
night and will last until at 
least May 4. The University 
is encouraging students to 
be in their residences well 
before nightfall. 

The Homewood Cam- 
pus shelter-in-place order 
was issued at 10 p.m. Mon- 
day night. Two non-affili- 
ates were arrested on cam- 
pus shortly after that time. 
Students in the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library, Brody 
Learning Commons, Gil- 


| man Hall and the Ralph S. 


O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter remained in place until 
midnight, when the order 
was modified to allow stu- 
dents to return home. 

On Tuesday, Hopkins 
cancelled classes and eve- 
ning events at all Baltimore. 
campuses, including the 
much-anticipated Race in 
America forum, featuring 
Baltimore native and Atlan- 
tic writer Ta-Nehisi Coates, 
which was later resched- 
uled for Thursday morning. 


In response to the de- 


| cision to close Hopkins, 


Dennis O’Shea, executive 
director for Media Rela- 
tions and Crisis Commu- 
nications, said that the call 
was made out of caution. 

“There were no spe- 
cific threats against 
Johns Hopkins or any- 
where else. There was 
continued uncertainty,” 
O’Shea said. “There were 
rumors in social media 
that could not be pinned 
down one way or anoth- 
er — again, not directly 
impacting Johns Hop- 
kins, but impacting vari- 
ous places around the 
city. And so we felt, in an 
abundance of care and 
precaution, that it made 
sense to change our ear- 
lier stance and close for 
the day.” 

According to O/Shea, 
the decision to cancel class- 
es was made by a group of 
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University officials led by 
Provost Robert C. Lieber- 
man and Daniel G. Ennis, 
the senior vice president 
for Finance and Adminis- 
tration. University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels was 
not directly involved but 
was kept up-to-date on the 
situation. 

Campus Safety and Se- 
curity has put its officers 
on extended shifts and is 
working with off-duty Bal- 
timore Police Department 
(BPD) officers. 

More peaceful protests 
resumed Wednesday. 
Over 1,000 people, main- 
ly high school and college 
students, marched from 
Pennsylvania Station to 
City Hall. According to 
Baltimore Police Com- 
missioner Anthony Batts, 
18 people were arrested, 
though he was unsure 
of the reasons for the ar- 
rests. 

Protests spread to New 
York City, Washington, 
D.C., Boston and Ferguson, 
Mo. on Wednesday. Hun- 
dreds of New York protest- 
ers marched throughout 
Manhattan, and more than 
100 people were arrested. 

Protests also occurred 
in Ferguson on _ Tues- 
day. According to Fergu- 
son Police Department 
spokesman Jeff 1, three 
people were shot in pro- 
tests that night. 


A calm start 

Peaceful protests took 
place throughout last week 
following Gray’s death, 
with participants demand- 
ing answers, action by the 
city and an end to police 
brutality in Baltimore 
and across the country. 
On Saturday afternoon, 
an estimated 1,200 people 
marched to City Hall and 
through the Inner Harbor 
and Federal Hill. 

The crowd, carrying 
signs saying “Black lives 
matter” and chanting “No 
justice, no peace,” was 
made up of mostly Balti- 
more men, women and 
children, but some had 
traveled from as far as Fer- 
guson, Mo. 

Around 6:30 p.m. a 
group broke off and mi- 
grated to Camden Yards 
where they engaged with 
the BPD officers who were 
there, dressed in riot gear. 

The protesters threw 
rocks at the officers and 
smashed the windows of 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Protesters at North and Pennsylvania Avenues gathered Tuesday in response to the death of Freddie Gray. 


police cars and storefronts. 
They later looted a 7-Eleven 
store on N. Howard Street. 

Attendees of the Ori- 
oles game that night were 
instructed to remain in the 
stadium until the streets 
had cleared. 

Many Baltimore resi- 
dents tried to stop the 
violence downtown, put- 
ting themselves between 
police and protesters in 
order to prevent further 
escalation. 

“What I was very, very 
pleased to see, and I saw 
this throughout the day 
Baltimore residents 
were telling people in the 
crowd to calm down and 
to relax,” Batts said. 


Deploying resources 

On Monday, BPD offi- 
cers responded to the ru- 
mor of a.“purge” to take 
place at Mondawmin Mall 
in West Baltimore, a ref- 
erence to a film where all 
laws are abolished. Police 
met students at the mall, 
which is a hub for city af- 
ter-school transportation, 
and the demonstrations 
became violent. 

The demonstrators — 
many of whom were juve- 


niles — threw rocks, bricks 


and bottles at officers, who 
responded with tear gas 
and ‘pepper spray. Loot- 
ing spread Monday night 
across mainly West Balti- 
more, and police cars were 
set on fire, as was a CVS 
Pharmacy. 

BPD Capt. Eric Kow- 
alczyk said Tuesday that 
at least 20 police officers 
were injured and 235 peo- 
ple were arrested Monday 
night. He also said 12 more 
people were arrested on 
Tuesday. Additionally, at 
least 144 vehicle fires were 


reported through Tuesday © 


morning. 

Howard Libit, a spokes- 
man for the mayor's office, 
said that 15 structures were 
set on fire Monday night. 


“Don’t tear up the 
whole city just for him.” 

Locals decried the vio- 
lence of Monday night. 
Hundreds of pastors 
walked down North Av- 
enue singing of peace, 
and members of churches 
joined the Nation of Islam 
in forming a human wall 
to prevent confrontation. 

“Peace is the call and the 
order of the day,” said Rev. 
Jamal Bryant of Empower- 


ment Temple, who helped 
organize his parishioners. 

Tuesday night featured 
more largely peaceful pro- 
tests. At North and Penn- 
sylvania Avenues, where 
the CVS still simmered, 
demonstrations trans- 
formed into a block party 
of sorts, with dancers, 
drum lines and a markedly 
less tense atmosphere. 

Baltimore Mayor Steph- 
anie Rawlings-Blake noted 
a distinction in the goals 
of the peaceful and violent 
demonstrators. 

“It is very clear there is 
a difference between what 
we saw over the past week 
with the peaceful protests... 
and the thugs who only 
want to incite violence and 
destroy our city,” she said. 

The* protests on Mon- 
day erupted only a few 
hours after thousands 
gathered for Gray’s fu- 
neral at the New Shiloh 
Baptist Church. His family 
had called for no demon- 
strations to take place that 

day out of respect for Gray. 

Amid the violent pro- 
testing, Gray's family -re- 
turned to the church in the 
evening for a news confer- 
ence. 

“We had a _ beautiful 
homegoing service and to 
see that it turned into all 
this violence and destruc- 
tion — I am really ap- 
palled,” Richard Shipley, 
Gray’s stepfather, said. 

Gloria Darden, Gray’s 
mother, also condemned 
the violence. 

“T want y'all to get jus- 
tice for my son, but don’t 
do it like this here,” she 
said. “Don’t tear up the 
whole city just for him. It’s 
wrong.” 

Fredericka Gray, the 
twin sister of Freddie 
Gray, said she does not be- 
lieve that all the protest- 
ers are fighting for justice 
for her brother. 

“I don’t agree with that 
violence that they’re do- 
ing to the city. That’s too 
much. I don’t think all 
that’s for Freddie Gray,” 
she said. “Freddie Gray 
wasn't that type of person 
to break into a store... I 
don’t like it at all.” 

United States President 
Barack Obama discussed 
the demonstrations at a 
press conference Tuesday 
afternoon. 

“When individuals get 
crowbars and start pry- 
ing open to loot, they’re 
not protesting; they're 
not making a statement; 
they’re stealing,” Obama 
said. “When they burn 
down a building, they’re 
committing arson. And 
they’re destroying and 
undermining businesses 
and opportunities in their 
own communities.” 

“That is not a protest,” 
he said. “That’s a hand- 
ful of people taking ad- 
vantage of a situation for 
their own purposes and 
they need to be treated 
as criminals.” 


Editor's Note: This is a 
shortened version of the ar- 
ticle that appears online. 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
BPO officers lined the streets on Tuesday following Monday's riots. 
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am not good at end- 


ing things. 
I've never really 
given myself the 


opportunity to stay 
in the “goodbye” pose 
for long because it’s hard, 
and the world is turning. 
And now more than ever 
the world feels like it’s 
spinning too quickly for 
me to even stand still. 

It’s the last week of class; 
I graduate in less than a 
month, and 
soon I will 
no longer be 
a student in 
the “academ- 
ic” sense. I 
will lose a la- 
bel we've all 
held on to for 
the majority 
of our lives. 

I've gath- 
ered my memories, given 
them names and meanings 
and lessons, yet something 
is missing. 

I've come to the con- 
clusion that real reflection 
doesn’t come in _ pre-ar- 
ranged sessions of thought. 
It doesn’t come when writ- 
ing articles about ending 
things that haven't ended 
yet or talking about the 
“good times” that only hap- 
pened a few months before. 

Real reflection comes 
when you realize that 
what you're doing at a cer- 
tain moment is a conse- 
quence arising from your 
past — when you see that 
you are a constant reflec- 
tion of the things you did, 
pcguulaied and ene 


a fc you ‘ds aay i 
It’s when you're stuck 
on a project at your first 
job and you suddenly re- 
member what you need to 
do because of something 
your professor taught you 
one Friday morning. It’s 
when you look at rebel- 
lion in the context of the 
collective actions of a city 
and realize that the way 
you used to think was 
skewed, or that the per- 
ceived notions you had 
accumulated were wrong. 
You're holding a mir- 
ror; it walks with you. It 
shows you that your past 
is always taking place 
in your present. These 
things can be good, and 
they can be bad. But the 


Camille 
Tambunting » 
AndThen 
There Was One 


mirror changes its angle 
each day. 
sometimes. 
up or down. Cover it dur- 
ing the times you really 
can’t look back (nostalgia 
is the saddest of sorrows 
sometimes). 

Real reflection isn’t the 
contrived collection of 
memories you pick and 
choose to examine but 


rather the moments when | | 


your memories sneak their 
way 


ent and affect 
you, when 


look at 
them square 
the eye 


| 
| 


It gets dirty | J 
Let it. Tilt it | | 


back | | 
into the pres- | 


you're forced | | 


with honesty | 


hindsight. 

So 
ending that doesn’t feel 
like an ending is difficult to 
reconcile, but I understand 


ae 
grounded in | 


this | 


that things will come back | 


to me when they need to. 
And as trite as it sounds, 
Hopkins will always be a 


part of me — it has taught | 
me how to build an ear- | 


nest mirror, how to look 


through it inquisitively and | 


most importantly it has be- 


come an integral part of the | 


mirror itself. 


So it’s okay that this | 


thing that’s missing, this 
formless piece of cathartic 
or elucidating past, hasn't 
come to me yet. I’m sure 
Yl see it speckling my 
mirror with dust or clar- 
ity in the years to come. 

I want to end things in 
yblished wolce I still 
saath a thank you. 

Thank you for the 
quiet times spent writing 
articles in Gilman’s soft 


light. Thank you for the | 


crows feet I've acquired 
from laughing heavily 
with the birds hovering 
in Baltimore's heat. Thank 
you for the patience and 
the pressure, without 
both progress would not 
exist. Thank you to ev- 
eryone who has taken the 
time to contribute to my 
little sliver of human life, 
and thank ‘you to every- 
one who has given me the 
honor to contribute to the 
beauty that is theirs. I’ll 
see you all again soon in 
the great depths of light 
in this infinite mirror. 


Details 


Put some Isd in your burrito so 
you can tripolte 


Details 


Still selling iggy ticket 


oa 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships and lifestyle... 


A reflection on an Wearing what I mean: fashion as identity 
ending yet to come 


ashion is a lan- 


guage and, 
whether you 
shout at the 


world about who 
you are in bold red and 
leather jackets or whisper 
in a soft harmony of pas- 
tels and feminine silhou- 
ettes, you need to know 
the grammar. Or do you? 
A brief retrospect 
shows a clear link be- 
tween identity and fash- 
ion choices. The queens 


free love and against the 
Vietnam War. A girl wear- 
ing that shade of bloody 
rouge lipstick must be a 
streetwalker. Only peo- 
ple with provincial taste 
don’t match their shoes 
and bags in color. May I 
ask in which prison did 
you get that lovely tattoo? 

But times have 
changed, as they tend 
to do. Queen Elizabeth 
wearing gray skinny 
jeans doesn’t even sur- 
prise anyone. Okay, okay, 
just kidding with this one, 
yet I can’t help but notice 


(my Carrie Bradshaw mo- - 


ment right here) that the 
meanings and the lines of 
acceptable have become 
rather blurry (luckily just 


COURTESY OF SARAKERENS VIA FLICKR 
Alexa Chung is a modern day fashion icon who has mastered the technique of dressing without rules. 


talking about fashion, Mr. 
Thicke). 

So, is fashion language 
nowadays lacking in ob- 
scenities and metaphors, 
character and poise? Is it 
spoken by fewer and few- 
er people? Is the fashion 
language dead? 


The Creation of an 
Identity 

“Understanding that peo- 
ple are always a worse version 
of who they want to be is a 


and kings of the past way of loving them.” - Spen- 
didn’t dress cer Madsen 
like  com- e Whatever 
moners and K { B aesthetic 
call it “peas- a ie you're after 
ants. chic t ti springs from 
Don’t wear Wh kK who you 
a headband qd qd le want to be... 
and a braid- Di d or at least 
ed beard | from how you - 
‘in 1960s if want to seem. 
| you're not for Identity cre- 


ation is heavily influenced 
by culture and environ- 
ment, whether it’s a Lynch 
heroine or a professor-lady 
crush. It adds references to 
your fashion talk. Consis- 
tency is key. Details are es- 
sential. Just ask Wintour’s 
bob or Lagerfeld’s cat. 

It’s common to assume 
that fashion choices are 
about who we are, but 
actually it’s a wannabe’s 
game. In life you can fail 
to become, but in fashion 
you can’t fail to seem. 
Every choice is a sum of 
fragments you wanted to 
steal from others’ iden- 
tities, their stories you 
wanted to live. 

Well, at times who 
we want to be says more 


“NS 


about ourselves than who 
we are, doesn’t it? 


The Destruction of an 
Identity 

After a while your 
friends start calling cer- 
tain styles “Oh my God, 
so you,” and you begin 
to think that your fash- 
ion identity has become 
too predictable to reflect 
your true self. You want 
to stop identifying with 
what you wear. 

Only you can’t. Every- 
one is playing the game of 
judging by the look. There 
is only one way to remain 
an enigma: confuse the 
hell out of everyone. 

There is a technique in 
modern literature called 
“writing like switching 
TV channels”: “The sky is 
changing color. Riot” or “I 
am sad. Just like Picasso’s 
museum in the rain.” It’s 
a great way to keep the 
intolerant contemporary 
reader interested. Apply it 
to fashion. | 

Your rules can _ be 
“there are no rules.” Mix 
it all together. Be a hip- 
pie, a queen and a peas- 
ant at the same time. Why 
choose between leather 
and satin or between two 
patterns when you could 
choose both and revel in 
an overdose of references 
and styles? Borrow from 
everyone yet steal no one’s 
image. This is the only 
way to escape the burden- 
some “this is so you.” 

Ms. Alexa Chung prac- 
tices this technique with 
great success: she wears 


Details 


everything from__ ballet 
flats and pink dresses to 
jeans shorts and all sorts 
of “ugly” shoes. She is the 
“confuser.” And also the It- 
girl of our confused times. 


The Dangers of Fash- 
ion Language 

“A student activist 
came into my European 
History class today to talk 
about the documentary 
he made about homeless 
people in NYC. After he 
left people talked stuff 
about his shoes.” 

Underneath all the 
flairs and flower crowns, 
fashion language is filled 
with deadly dangers. One 
of them is the overvalued 
stock of fashion talk. Of 
tentimes, just like in the 
quotation, it even deems 
what you have to say ir- 
relevant. When Russell 
Brand talked about Gan- 
dhi and Che, the jour- 
nalists heard “boots and 
tight pants.” 

But the fashion world 
is moving on from mean- 
ings and messages. Fash- 
ion has _ transformed 
from something similar 
to literature where every 
scene has a message, into 
art where the very image, 
deprived of a message, 
stands for itself; from 
symbols and metaphors 
into the abstractly visual. 

So is it dead? 

You approach a guy 
wearing an AC/DC T-shirt 
hoping to travel the high- 
way to hell with him, but 
it turns out he just liked 
the tee in Forever 21. You 
think he is a fraud, but 
being a fraud is the trend. 
You don’t have to assume 


“meaning, and he doesn’t’ 


have to put meaning into it» 
Fashion language is 
dead; this is the time for 
fashion art. Tattoos and 
the absence of dress codes 
in the workplace are in- 
creasingly common. You 
certainly can create a con- 
sistent identity or be con- 
sistently unpredictable, but 
the next step is to stop us- 
ing fashion for communi- 
cation. No one has to align 
style with message. No one 
is “asking for it.” To hell, I 
say, with “creating a con- 
sistent brand for yourself!” 
Hooray for style for the 
sake of style; bright and 
meaningless, sparkly and 
fun. Be light-headed and 
reckless in your fashion 
identity. Be postmodern; 
it’s in vogue. . 


We should rename spring fair to 


vaguely winter fair 


Why don't we take JHU and push 
it somewhere else? 
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Why we need a campus newspaper 


have now spent 


three years on the 


staff of The News- 
Letter, and this time 
has taught me im- 
portant lessons that | 
could never glean from 
any academic course, 
It has taught me about 
teamwork; it has taught 
me about leadership; 
and undoubtedly, it has 
taught me about the value 
of a campus new spaper. 
The first time I was re- 
ally faced with the real- 


student body and decided 
to research and report on 
how many registered sex 
offenders live around our 
campus. 

When I finally 
crunched the statistics, I 
was taken aback. I discov- 


ered that 70 registered sex ° 


offenders lived within a 
one-mile radius of Home- 
wood Campus, including 
four labeled “offenders,” 
40 “child sex offenders” 
and 26 “sexually violent 


offenders.” 

ization of the importance Recognizing this infor- 
of my con- mation as of 
tributions to great import 
The News- Jack to the student 
Letter was body, I re- 
probably in Ba rt h o| t ported these 
a lecture hall @ statistics and 
ieee ABE profiled Se 
2012, early in Edi - -Chi f 

the fall of my tor in- le apn tee: the 


freshman 

year. I still remember so 
vividly sitting in “The 
Constitution and the 
Criminal Justice System” 
and witnessing firsthand 
the effects of my work on 
the paper. 

As I sat down and 
browsed Facebook until 
class started, two upper- 
classmen guys walked into 
the Hodson lecture hall 
and sat down behind me. 

“Did you see this arti- 
cle on sex offenders?” one 
asked the other. “Yeah. I 
can't believe they printed 
that,” the other replied. 

The two engaged in a 
discussion intensely criti- 
cal of The News-Letter’s 
decision to publish the 
article and of my report- 
ing. I sat there smiling 
because I knew what this 
meant. I wasn’t upset or 
defensive; on the contrary, 
I was honored and formed 
a deep, deep respect -for 
these two upperclassmen. 

Of important note is that 
this was not just another ar- 
ticle. This was my baby. 

When I was racking my 
brain for ideas, I thought 
about all of the potential 
topics significant to the 


offenders on 
the National Sex Offender 
Registry who lived closest 
to campus. 

I sat and smiled as 
these two upperclassmen 
ripped it to shreds, argu- 
ing vehemently that the 
decision to profile indi- 
vidual offenders violated 
their privacy, and the 
comparison of statistics 
surrounding our campus 
to those of Towson and 
Loyola made Hopkins 
look bad. 

I couldn’t stop from 
smiling. 

Why? Because my ar- 
ticle had generated a dia- 
logue, and the dialogue 
wasn't just superficial. 
Hearing that criticism 
meant that students had 
read the article, thought 
carefully about what it 
included and _ formed 
their own informed 
opinions on the matter. 
This kind of exchange 
is so, so crucial for our 
campus. 

A student newspaper, 
in my view, really serves 
four essential functions. 
First, it informs readers 
with accurate information, 
highlighting information 


important to — and for — 
them. Second, it serves as a 
historical chronicle, telling 
the story of what was hap- 
pening at Hopkins when 
the edition was published. 
Third, it provides a free 
forum for student opin- 
ion and for engagement 
in a productive exchange 
of opinions and perspec- 
tives. And finally, it serves 
to entertain readers, be it 
with lighthearted features 
or cartoons. These func- 
tions are immensely valu- 
able for our community. 

And yet in order for 
The News-Letter to achieve 
these crucial goals on 
campus, readers must 
actively engage with the 
paper. This means much 
more than just absorbing 
its content; readers must 
also critically examine the 
paper's coverage. 

On The News-Letter, I've 
always worked incredibly 


Classes of 2015, 2016, 2017 
and 2018. 

Having a fully inde- 
pendent paper that looks 
out for Hopkins students 
is absolutely important, 


even more so in such a 
small community with 
little-to-no other oversight 
and plenty of institutional 
propaganda. Students 
simply must embrace the 
value of The News-Letter 
as an institution. And yet 
students’ role in holding 
the paper accountable can- 
not be dismissed either. 
The News-Letter’s con- 
tent isn’t always popular; 
few articles confronting 
readers with sometimes 
ugly truths about them- 
selves and their commu- 
nities would be. Articles 
are not meant to make 
Hopkins look good or 
to make people happy. 
They are meant to en- 
lighten and to spur pro- 


hard to provide accurate ductive conversations 
and relevant coverage that, ultimately, improve 
that holds our com- 
those in munity. 
positions : ; Some- 
of power Active (albeit Bee 
account- : it takes 
“ble ang respectful) dialogue atom 
enlightens about News-Letter ing our 
readers . short- 
on mat- Content improves our comings 
ters they egmmunity. to correct 
wouldn't x them. 

otherwise Active 
k now (albeit re- 


about. But nobody is per- 
fect, and I certainly am 
not. This is why I have 
always placed immense 
value upon the role of the 
Hopkins community in 
speaking out and engag- 
ing with the paper when 
members disagree with 
my decisions as editor. Af- 
ter all, this is about more 
than just the present; this 
is about our legacy. Some- 
one 50 years from now 
should be able to go into 
the University archives, 
pick up a copy of the pa- 
per and see what was hap- 
pening in April of 2015, 
see what mattered to the 


spectful) dialogue about 
News-Letter content im- 
proves our community and 
simultaneously holds the 
paper accountable to en- 
sure it truly does serve the 
needs of our community. 
My article on sex of- 
fenders generated a dis- 
cussion, both about an 
article’s content and The 
News-Letter’s decision to 
publish it. Both of these 
conversations are abso- 
lutely crucial to a well- 
functioning Hopkins com- 
munity and simply must 
continue far after I matric- 
ulate from the illustrious 
staff of The News-Letter. 


lasses are 

over, and 

even though 

Baltimore 

is hurting, 
finals are approaching. 
And beyond that? 

It’s the time of the year 
when we embrace our in- 
ner Disney Channel Orig- 
inal Movie, stare at the 
clock as the seconds tick 
by and whisper the word 
over and over again. Sum- 

- mer, Summer. Summer. 
Summer is almost here, 
but before we can head off 
home to our high school 
friends and family dogs, 
there are a few things we 
have to take care of. Well, 


. 1 time on our Pinter- 
pees: te figuré, 


make dorm 


lines seed ay tet at 


_ COURTESY OF BILL DICKINSON VIA FLICKR 
This summer, |'ll get to hang out at the real beach, but I'll have to leave behind our very own Hopkins Beach. 


décor actually sound like 
a good thing, and now we 
have to pack it all away. 
The posters and Christmas 
lights will come down, 
and the winter coats and 
warm sweaters will get 
stuffed into boxes. 

Some things will end up 
in storage, some things will 
be packed to head home, 
and some things will be 
hurriedly eaten before the 
rental people take away my 
fridge. I'll pull everything 
out of my wardrobe, and 
l’llempty my drawers, and 
before I know it, my dorm 
room will be the same 
blank slate it was when I 
moved in.» ; 

Come August, a bright- 
eyed kid will move into 
my room, and he or she 
will never know about all 
the Netflix I iad oe 


the problem sets I did, 
y 


all the Chipotle burritos I 
ate. My room will belong 
to someone else. It will be- 
come a home for another 
stressed out student, a 
safe haven for when the 
library has become too 
dark and dismal, a place 
of privilege from which 
to watch the problems un- 
fold in the outside world. 
Before I get too philo- 
sophical about all the 
people that will someday 
live in my piece of the 
Hopkins bubble, let’s get 
back to the point. Summer 
is a wonderful time, full of 
sunshine and laughter and 


other Disney clichés. But _ 


heading home also means 
we're saying goodbye. 

It'll be another three 
months before I'll get to 
lie on the Beach with my 
friends again. Sure, I'll get 


_to lie on an actual beach’ 


¥ 


with sand and water and 
different friends, but it’s 
not the same. Nothing 
beats the feeling of lying 
on the grass underneath 
a cloudless blue sky with 
the knowledge that you’ve 
finished all your work for 
the weekend. 

I won't be able to just 
walk across the hall or 
down the stairs or across 
the street to hang out with 
my best friends. Dorm life 
might be completely ter- 
rible, but something must 


‘be said for the convenience 


and ease of getting your 
friends together. That's 
something 


1oughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Five Things to Do 
Instead of Studying 


1. Go to the movies 
The Avengers: Age of Ultron 
comes out on Friday, 
and that's way cooler than 


calculus. 


2. Start packing 
You've got a long way to go 
before you're ready to 
move out for the summer, . 
and orgo is just a distraction. 


3. Explore Facebook's 
trending topics 
They range from actual news - 
to updates on computer — 
fonts, but they're never 
about your physics final. 


4. Finally read that book: 
You know, the one you 
brought with you because 
you thought you would 
have time to read it. 


5. Give personal good-byes 
to everyone you've met 
Your Meunies? your enemie 


on Twitter, many mem- 
bers of the community 
volunteered to feed the 
hungry students. Red 
Emma’s, an independent 
bookstore and restaurant, 
offered free meals to stu- 
dents, and _ Baltimore’s 
29th Street Community 
Center made food, mov- 
ies, games and arts and 
crafts available to these- 
children. 

Even right here at 
home, the community 
stood together. Our social 
media outlets were aflame 
with comments about the 
riots and the protests, and 

although we 


I'll miss over G e | | e may not share 
z th 

uae | a n opitibhies “at 
driving three least we are 
hours to visit Le ch U k aware of what 
my best friend is happening 
at her too- F res h F eS outside of the 
cool-for-me yi Hopkins bub- 
internship. ble. 

For most of us, leaving Also on Tuesday, the 
Hopkins also means we're Hopkins Christian Fel- 


leaving Baltimore. Sure, 
the city has its flaws, but 


doesn’t every city? After 


the violence following the 
death of Freddie Gray, the 
community of Baltimore 
has really come together 
to heal the wounds. 

On Tuesday, April 28, 
Baltimore’s public schools 
were closed after Monday 
night’s riots. Many chil- 
dren depend on the free 
lunch programs offered, 
and it seemed like these 
children would go hun- 
gry for a day. However, 
using #BaltimoreLunch 


e+ 


lowship (HCF) organized 
a gathering of students 
on Keyser Quad to pray 
for those in Baltimore 
who are not as safe and 
as privileged as the mem- 
bers of the Hopkins com- 
munity. This prayer circle 
included not just mem- 
bers of HCF, but students 
of many different back- 
grounds, all coming to- 
gether to show that they 
care about this city. 

Yeah, things in Balti- 
more aren't fantastic, but 
at least we're bringing a 
community together. 


So as I pack all my free 
Hopkins T-shirts into 
suitcases and fold my bed 
sheets into boxes, I'll be 
thinking about Freddie 
Gray and all the protest- 
ers whose names I don't 
know. As I try to figure 
out what to do with all of 
my shoes, I‘ll remember. - 
all the good times, too, as 
I fall into the gentle em- 
brace of nostalgia, remi- 
niscing about all the hours 
I spent watching Netf- 
lix instead of doing my 
homework. I’ll remember 
the nights spent out full of 
glitter and flashing lights 
and loud music, and the 
nights spent in with moz- 
zarella sticks and movies 
and crazy stories. 

Soon, I'll watch the 
room I spent so long mak-— 


ing my own become eine = 


an empty shell. So many — 
memories will get packed | 
neatly into boxes and suit- 
cases, and I'll get packed © 
into an airplane full of | 
people with stories I'll — 
never get to read. Maybe ~ 
some of them are also — 
leaving behind a blank | 
canvas. Maybe some of 
them know this feeling, | 
of leaving behind such a_ 
stressful school and a tor- 
mented city for the safety 
of white suburbia while 
still being sad about leav- | 
ing the place that drove — 
me crazy these last few 
months and exposed me — 
to problems I hadn't be- 
lieved in. 

See you all in the all 


a Hopkids. _ 
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Editorials 


Ditierent responses, same final goal 


This has been a difficult week for 
students and residents in Baltimore, 
and amidst the frustration, the vio- 
lence, the confusion and the anger, we 
understand that different students may 
have their own ways of responding to 
the traumatic events. Students inevita- 
bly have varying personal stakes and 
ideals relating to the events following 
Freddie Gray’s death. 

Students have reacted in many ways 
to the events that have been transpir- 
ing around campus. Some were in- 
spired by displays of unity in the city 
and traveled downtown to help clean 
up and rebuild the locations destroyed 
by riots and violence. Other students 
decided to demonstrate against the city 
police force, participating in protests 
both downtown and on campus. Some 
students turned to religion for under- 
standing and healing; approximately 
200 students attended the “Prayer for 
Baltimore,” a non-denominational 
event held on campus Tuesday. 

Although different people have 
vastly different methods for dealing 
with the events of the past week, the 
Editorial Board believes there are mul- 
tiple avenues that all work toward the 
same end. One student’s methods may 
be no more correct or better than an- 
other’s. Too often, we have heard stu- 
dents criticize or belittle their peers’ 
actions and responses to the situation. 
Some believe that campus activists’ 
motives are tainted by their social me- 
dia presences and that these Snapchat 


believe that hiding from civil unrest in 
the safety of dorm rooms is only prop- 
agating the problem. Students should 
not be so quick to judge one another. 


“Others — 


The events happening around cam- 
pus can be frightening and dangerous, 
and it is perfectly reasonable for stu- 
dents to stay in secure buildings and 
remove themselves from active par- 
ticipation, especially so soon after the 
riots started. The potential for a protest 
or march to turn violent is not unrea- 
sonable and can prove a serious de- 
terrent for some. Other students may 
be worried about finals, dealing with 
other stressors or just not in the best 
mental state to deal with a large pro- 
test. However, on the other hand, we 
absolutely understand the motivation 
some students have to involve them- 
selves in protests and clean-ups and 
we do wholly support these efforts. In 
some circumstances, both action and 
inaction can be understandable and 
justified — it is simply unfair for stu- 
dents of one mindset to criticize stu- 
dents of the other. 

We are at a crossroads as a society 
and a nation, and regardless of the 
path by which you choose to act, we 
must remember the ultimate goal of 
eradicating institutional racism. This 
change will certainly not happen over- 
night, but the current events in Balti- 
more must provide a stepping stone 
for reform. As students of the Univer- 
sity, we are in the epicenter of a na- 
tional, historical narrative. The harsh 
realities of institutional racism and op- 
pression are coming to the foreground, 
and never before have we experienced 
these issues so firsthand. We should 
use this unfortunate situation as a im- 


national discussion. As a community 
of intelligent thinkers and leaders, 
fighting institutional racism should be 
more than a lofty goal; it should be a 


responsibility. 


Alert systems need to be more clear 


On Monday, in response to the vi- 
olent riots following Freddie Gray’s 
death, the University began to issue 
emergency alerts in the form of text 
messages and website posts. As the ri- 

ots grew larger and more destructive, 


the University issued instructions and 


updates on the situation. 

The Editorial Board would like 
to praise the University for its quick 
emergency responses and clear con- 
cern for the safety of both students 
and employees. Although the Editorial 
Board acknowledges that the schedule 
changes made may inconvenience stu- 
dents, especially in light of upcoming 
finals, we appreciate the University’s 
consideration of everyone's safety and 
their decisions to act with precaution. 

However, in a time when the 
University should be offering clar- 
ity and reassurance, the emergency 

alerts sent out were not very clear and 
caused confusion for many students. 
The messages often used language 
and abbreviations that students did 
not understand upon first read. For in- 
stance, when the University canceled 
classes on Monday, the text message 
read: “Classes in Balt. city will NOT 
be held today or t’nite.” It was unclear 


been made more clear; some students 
did not understand if the message 
meant that they were required to go to 


designated shelters or even what qual- _ 


ified as a shelter. 

_ The emergency notices website stu- 
dents were advised to check for more 
information did not provide clarifying 
information about which campuses 
were specifically closed either, and 
the website was not updated simul- 
taneously with the text alerts. When 
students followed the text message's 


instructions to check the website for 


more information, there was often no 
information to be found. And the text 
messages included a phone number 
for students to call for more informa- 
tion, but the number led to a recording 
that simply read the text aloud. 

We recognize the intensity and 
delicacy of the situation in Baltimore 
and around campus, and we really do 


appreciate the University’s efforts to” 


ensure student and employee safety. 
However, it is the University’s respon- 
sibility to present the student body 
with clear and concise emergency in- 
struction and information, even in the 
face of such an undesirable situation. It 
is worth a moment to look over a text 
message before sending it and con- 


_petus and immerse ourselves in the 
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By CARRIE RESNICK 


Three years ago, my friend 
Leah and I sat in the Gilman 
Atrium, just two freshmen 
discussing our newfound love 
for our favorite campus build- 
ing. Eventually these kinds of 
conversations spread to our 
small group of friends who 
also spent a lot of time in Gil- 
man. On a whim, I decided to 
make a Facebook group for us 
to use to communicate about 
Gilman. I invited maybe 10 
people, wrote up a dramatic 
group description, made up a 
goofy Marx-inspired title and 
published the group within the 
Johns Hopkins community, al- 
lowing anyone with a Hopkins 
email to join. Three years later, 
almost 200 people have joined 
“Gilman Lovers Unite.” 

There are many reasons 
why Gilman is the best build- 
ing on campus. First of all, 
there is a selection of loca- 
tions. When you're feeling 
chatty and looking for back- 
ground noise, go the Atrium; 
when you're looking for peace 
and quiet, go to the Hut. There 
is a variety of seating options 
too: rectangular tables, round 
tables, marble tables, stone 
tables, comfy chairs, comfy 
couches, weird bright orange 
chairs and metal chairs. My 
favorite, the rectangular ta- 
bles in the Hut, are the perfect 
height and length for me to be 
able to put up my feet on the 
chair across from me. 

Gilman is quiet but sunny, 
unlike the depths of the Mil- 
ton S. Eise ver—(MSE) Li- 
pees i asked fellow 
Gilman Lover Danielle her 
favorite part of the building, 
she painted a beautiful mental 
picture of sitting in a comfy 
chair facing outside-as-the sun 
shines through the ’ stained- 
glass windows. It was the 
perfect place for an Instagram 
photo or for a nap. 


All of this being said, you can. 


also eat in Gilman — perhaps 
the most essential difference be- 
tween Gilman and the MSE. 

But really, the best thing 
about Gilman is the commu- 


OPINIONS 


Gilman's study spaces build community 


nity. I’ve met friends in Gil- 
man and grown closer to old 
friends through our shared 
time here. I’ve spent count- 
less hours working in solidar- 
ity with strangers here, some- 
times making up nicknames or 
backstories for them. I’ve even 
been asked out by a stranger 
here. I’ve developed so many 
Gilman crushes here — when 
you like someone solely based 
on their apparent work ethie. 
I've made up terms like Gil- 
man crushes. 

The page I started as a joke 
is now an actual community 
space. People post in it look- 
ing for lost chargers and water 
bottles and announce events, 
especially ones with free food 
that don’t require students 
to leave the building. Malka, 
head of the Gilman Yearbook, 
has posted some excellent pro- 
files of Gilman Lovers to the 
page. People offer each other 
the leftover food that they 
don’t want to throw out. Fine, 
this is primarily done by me. 
But I was right that someone 
would want those six mushy 
blueberries! I think I know 
every Gilman Lover’s_ pick- 
le preferences at this point, 
having given away so many 
Charles St. Market pickles. 

As much as I love giving 
away leftover food (which, as 
any Gilman regular knows by 
now, is a lot), the Gilman com- 
munity means more to me than 
that. It can be tough to do all of 
the school work demanded by 
Hopkins. Sometimes, I think 
everyone feels like they are the 
only one working so hard and 
under so much stress. Having 
a community of like-minded 
students at my side has made 
it so much easier for me to get 
through the seemingly endless 
and sometimes futile readings, 
papers and projects. Everyone 
in the Gilman community also 
works hard and studies often. 
We have spent so many nights 
together here, often until secu- 
rity kicks us out at midnight, 


only to come back together at 


the same tables the next day. 
We don’t just do work to- 
gether, we support each other 


in getting through the work 
and the stress. As the center 
of the humanities on campus, 
people here don’t question the 
value of studying something 
that may not lead directly to 
a job. We want to learn from 
each other. We all ask each 
other “What are you working 
on?” and “How is it going?” 
and we actually care about the 
answers. We celebrate when 


someone finishes a paper or | 


a thesis and provide words 
of encouragement to get each 
other there. We take study 
breaks together. Years ago Jo- 
seph, the current King of Gil- 


man, led a game of human | 


Pacman around the quad fora 
study break, which is still one 
of my favorite Hopkins mem- 
ories. We laugh through the 
work together. 

As far as I can see, Hop- 
kins will never cease to be a 
lot of work. We will always be 
assigned too much reading, 


workload and the dedication 
to doing quality work is not 
going to change. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of -the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Students must actively fight 
lo challenge racism, prejudice 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


Today was a beautiful, peaceful 
day. After marching and chanting 
on the campus, I walked down to 
Penn Station with fellow Hopkins 
students to meet up with students 
from local colleges and other high 
schools to protest against racist po- 
lice brutality and fight for justice 
for Freddie Gray. I am impressed 
by and grateful for the organizers 
from each college, especially the 
Hopkins organizers and the other 
three main organizers, Korey John- 
son and John Dennis Gillespie from 
Towson University and Jordan 
Johnson from Goucher College. 

I was pleased to see a Hopkins 
presence at the protest in solidarity 
with Baltimore. I encourage others 
to support the community and our 


| black-peers. However, even as we 
| engage in protest and elevate the 
have a bunch of papers due | 
all at once, and need to finish | 
up that major research proj- | 
ect we’ve spent years on. The | 


What’s important and of- | 
ten forgotten at Hopkins is to | 
make sure to have a commu- | 


nity to get through it all with. 
We need solidarity in those 
late hours. We need to see the 
same people in the Hut every 
day and know that they have a 
lot to do too. We need someone 
to offer us a snack and to ask 
how our project is going. We 


need people to smile at while | 


struggling over a complicated 
reading. 

So take a study break. Give 
out cookies to strangers. Talk 
to the people around you and 
make new friends. Do that zany 
thing you never thought could 
be something real, and end up 
running a Facebook page for 
200 people. Find your commu- 
nity and cherish it. Gilman Lov- 
ers, Unite! 


Carrie Resnick is a senior po- 


litical science major from Sharon, 


Mass. 


voices speaking out against rac- 
ism and police brutality, we must 
constantly question and challenge 
ourselves. 

Why are so many Hopkins 
students protesting now? Many 
have protested in the past, but this 
weekend was the largest visual ef- 
fort of socially conscious students. 
Why did I protest this weekend 
and not the weekend before? Po- 
lice brutality and the blatant op- 
pression of the black community 
have been ongoing for centuries. I 
believe that so many students, in- 
cluding myself, have only made a 
concentrated effort to protest after 
the media depicted incidents of 
property damage. Even though 
we were protesting for Freddie 
Gray, hence the signs that read “I 
mourn broken necks not broken 
windows”, it still took riots and 
property damage to get people 
out in the street. Oppression is not 
temporary and therefore our re- 
sponse to oppression should not 
be temporary. 

Similarly, we must continue 
to believe in and fight for the 
ideal that Black Lives Matter. 


- While this ideal manifests itself 


in physical protest, it should also 


do so in our everyday lives. It is ° 


not enough to tweet a trending 


The Beer Garden is a valuable Hopkins tradition 


By MATTHEW LEHMANN 


This past Sunday I took a 
break from working on my 
problem set at the library to 
attend the Spring Fair Beer 
Garden for the’ last time be- 
fore I graduate. Unfortunate- 
ly, as it stands currently, this 
could be the last time the Beer 
Garden appears 


remedy _ this, 
the adminis- 
tration may 
decide to re- 
move the Beer Garden from 
future Spring Fairs. This line 
of thinking is flawed. Re- 
moving the Beer Garden will 
do nothing to address binge 
drinking on campus. Mean- 
while, doing so destroys an 
integral part of Spring Fair, 
resulting in significant harm 
to the Hopkins undergraduate 
os, Fair resonates with 


OF 


y events at Hopkins that 
gly inclusive. For 


‘experiences as undergradu- — 


ates are guided by the groups 
we are a part of; clubs, majors, 
Greek life, sports teams, etc. 
But for three days a year we are 


rie: 
singe the Hopkins ex-.. 


because it is one of | 


reminded that above all, we 
are all part of Johns Hopkins. 
We remember that we are part 
of the community that sur- 
rounds this institution. Even 
more; the openness of Spring 
Fair to greater Baltimore is a 
reminder that our community 
at Hopkins, that small bubble 
we call Homewood, has a part 

to play in the 


at Spring larger com- 
Fair. The ad- munity. 

ministration For three daysa year _W hen 
-sees the Beer i Spring Fair 
Garden as a We are reminded . was oe ae 

eae ; Ss 
Failte. 5 that we are alla part Saree de 
oer binge of Johns Hopkins aigned A ite 
rinking on 
Beas To above all. e goal of _creat- 


ing a sense of 
out-of-the-or- 
dinary inclu- 


siveness. It is 


foolish to deny that drinking 


_is a part of the culture of being 


young and in college. As such, 


drinking had been a part of the 


fair since its inception, By the 
late 1970s, Spring Fair had be- 


gun to become overly rowdy . 


and out of control. To deal with 
the situation, rather than ban 
alcohol at Spring Fair, the Uni- 
versity started the Beer Garden 
in 1981. This was a smart mea- 
sure to retain the inclusiveness 
of Spring Fair while maintain- 
ing a controlled environment 


for the consumption of alcohol. — 
- In many regards, the Beer Gar- 


den was designed to reduce the 


ill effects of binge drinking. 
Since the start of the Beer Gar- 


contributor ‘to ; 


° oa ar 
success of say 


the Spring Fair mission. Each 
year the Beer Garden brings 
together students from across 


_campus and social groups to 


interact in a manner that does 
not usually take place at Hop- 
kins. . 

Even greater, the Beer Gar- 
den has been critical in intro- 
ducing Hopkins students to 
the type of artistic and cultural 
offerings that have come to 
define Baltimore as having a 
vibrant scene. This was an as- 
pect that truthfully I often ig- 
nored. As I made my way over 
to the Beer Garden on Sunday, 
I considered it fortunate that 
for the first time all weekend 
that the weather was sunny 
and warm. But really, it was 
not the weather or the beer 
that became the highlight of 
the day for me. Sometime af- 
ter I got there I began hearing 
a really interesting musical set. 
When I looked up on the stage 
I saw a man with a thick beard 
seemingly flailing at a modi- 
fied banjo with a drumstick. It 
only became more perplexing 
when he switched to playing 
his banjo with a violin bow. 


That man was Mike Savino, the © 


sole performer in his fledgling 


one-man group Tall Tall Trees. © 


Mike had traveled to Bal- 


timore that day to share his 


and psychedelic banjo music 
with us. When I went up to 
meet him after the show, he 
was surrounded by a crowd of 
Hopkins students looking to 
learn a little bit about him and 


-den in 1981, it hae en amajor his music. 1 can confidently 
a 


that most of the studénts 
eae 


‘unique brand of experimental - 


who went up to meet him af- 
ter the set did not come to the 
Beer Garden that day to hear 
indie musicians. But neverthe- 
less, each of us left a little bit 
more inspired and a little bit 
more cultured. 

The Beer Garden works to 
improve Hopkins because at 
its face value, it does not set 
out with a mission. I cannot 
pretend that most students 
come to the Beer Garden with 
a greater intention than to 
just grab a few drinks with 
friends. But that is why it is 
successful. It is not down- 
town, run by a fraternity or 
driven with a specific goal in 
mind, It delivers the inclusive- 
ness intended in Spring Fair 
because it does not feel forced. 
Instead the inclusiveness of 
the Hopkins community is 
created at the Beer Garden 
when students walk around 
and run into an old acquain- 


tance or an alumnus coming. 


back to visit for Spring Fair. 
The Beer Garden has come to 
help define Spring Fair and 
the Hopkins experience. It is 
more than cold beer, live mu- 
sic and good conversation. It 
is a chance for us to meet the 
Mike Savinos we have intro- 


duced to our community. It is | 
| lic 


for this reason that I urge the 
school administration to pre- 
serve a part of Hopkins that 
helps make the Hopkins ex- 
perience better. We need the 
Beer Garden! 


_ Matt Lehmann is a Senior 
Chemical and Biological Engi- 
neering major from New York. 


% 


husks than 


hashtag or join a protest with our 
friends once in a while; we must 
support movements for equal-: 
ity every minute of every day. 
Racist jokes perpetuate a system 
of white supremacy. Call your 
friends out. When your friends of 
color talk about their experiences 
of racism, do not belittle or deny 
their experiences. I acknowledge 
my imperfections and I ask my 
friends to call me out if I say 
something out of line; I promise 
to call my friends out. Support 
women. Support the LGBTQ. 
Support people of color. Support 
the marginalized, support the 
oppressed, support the forgotten. 

One chant during the protest 
struck me a little harder than the 
others: “Apathy is violence.” I be- 
lieve that apathy is a conscious 
choice, and if you choose to be ap- 
athetic, you choose to support the 
status quo. Apathy is a demon- 
stration that you do not care about 
the lives of your fellow citizens, 
your classmates, and your friends. 
The rage felt by protestors is out of 
love for humanity; the apathy felt 
by some of our fellow classmates 
is subtle racism. I encourage my- 
self and others to choose empathy, 
to eschew apathy and hatred, and 
to challenge and criticize them- 
selves and their peers. 

Inrejecting apathy we choose love. 


Emeline Armitage is a freshman 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


Gentrification 


causes much 
more harm 
than good 


By WILL MARCUS 


Who doesn’t love -gentrifi- 
cation? Those gentle waves of 
private capital that hit deterio- 
rated but strategically located 
communities. like Hurricane 
Hipster — turning greasy corner 
store into trendy yoga studio, or 
abandoned gas station into avant 
garde Asian fusion barbecue res- 
taurant. Gentrified areas tend to 
offer a plethora of unique and 
unexpected businesses that are 
a blast to explore... if you can af- 
ford to do so. For those lacking 
the disposable income to taste 
the fruits of gentrification, the 
process is beyond catastrophic. 

First, rent skyrockets in areas 
undergoing gentrification. Many 
of the original residents of an 
area simply cannot afford to live 
there anymore by the time it has 
been fully gentrified. 

Furthermore, gentrification is 
also one of the root causes of Balti- _ 
more’s vacant building epidemic. 
Property owners literally wait for 
their roofs to fall in, enjoying the 
tax benefits they gain as soon as 
the property on their lot becomes 
classified as “unlivable,” know- 
ing full well that as long as they 
keep holding onto this property, a 


Thus, massive swaths of Balti- 
more is comprised of boarded up 
homes and businesses — more 


phenomenon not only poses pub- 
eae 
rices to s over 
the city, simply pecnneds much 
of Baltimore City’s land is occu- 
pied by ruined buildings. 


Will Marcus is a junior Inter- 
national Studies and economics 
major from Austin, Texas. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 
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Friday through Sunday 


(layworks Exhibitions Opening Reception 
Baltimore Clayworks, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Broaden your artistic horizons this weekend at Balti- 
more Clayworks. The current main exhibit, GRAPHIC 
CLAY, is juried by Jason Bige Burnett, highlights mod- 
ern approaches to the surface design of ceramic art. 
The exhibit displays many methods, including china 
paint, mishima, ceramic decals, sgraffito, and clay print 


Peabody on the Court 
Walters Art Museum, 12 p.m. 

Take the JHMI down to the Peabody stop and 
head over to the beautiful Walters Museum sculp- 
ture court to listen to music from cellist Jacques- | 
Pierre Malan. It’s the perfect midday break from 
campus and is sure to provide a temporary 
aesthetic and aural escape from the sounds and 
sights of Homewood. 


>» Anti-Police Bru 
Barclay House, 5 
Listen to some Baltimore punk music close to cam- 
pus for a good cause! Ratboiler, 83 Cutlass and Wet 
Brain will all be playing. The show starts early so 


that curfew can easily be kept, or you can go to 


other shows in the area. Donations of money, food 
items and materials to make signs will be collect- 
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By GENEVIEVE OTT 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Every year art, engi- 
neering and _ eccentric 
Baltimore event enthusi- 
asts come together for the 

| Kinetic Sculpture Race. 
Sponsored by Baltimore’s 
coolest museum, the 
American Visionary Art 
Museum (AVAM), the Ki- 
netic Sculpture Race chal- 

| lenges artistic engineers to 
craft human-powered ma- 
chines fit to race around 
the city. This year, the 
Race celebrates its 17th an- 
niversary, though its date 
is to be determined due to 
the recent protests. 

The race is a grueling 
but exciting 14 miles that 
takes competitors across 
pavement, mud, sand 
and a dip in the Chesa- 

| peake. Each sculpture 
is a feat of engineering 
that must be equipped 
to handle the elements 
— all while running on 
pure manpower. But 
these mechanical chal- 
lenges don’t dissuade the 
| artists from embracing 
creativity; each entry is 
| cleverly crafted and dec- 
orated, accompanied by a 
fun theme and name. 
The Kinetic Sculpture 
Race embraces everything 
| that is weird and wonder- 
ful about Baltimore, from 
the Race’s rules (Rule 
number three of the Of 
ficial Spectator Code of 
Conduct: Cardboard Grin 
must be worn at all times 
when personal misery or 
state of mind interferes 
with maintaining a nor- 
| mal happy smile) to the 
participants’ annual, un- 
fettered imagination. 
While every competi- 
tor wants to complete the 
race in record time, the 
Kinetic Sculpture Race 
| isn’t all about speed. The 
Race awards plenty of 
other prizes to make ev- 
ery competitor feel awe- 
| some and loved and to 
honor every little unique 
moment of the Race. 


There are awards like 
Sock Creature of the Uni- 
verse (each sculpture 
must come equipped 
with a handmade stuffed 
friend or risks penalty of 
one hour), Golden Flipper 
(for the most interesting 
entry into the water por- 
tion), Golden Dinosaur 
(specially made for those 
sculptures that break- 
down) or Best Pit Crew 
(each sculpture must have 
at least one Pit Crew mem- 
ber, typically a friend in 
crazy clothes that follows 
along on a bike to give 
necessary _help/pushes/ 
words of encouragement). 

Luckily, the Kinetic 
Sculpture Race is a huge 
spectator sport. The best 
— or at least most popular 
— posts for viewing are 
Patterson Park (where the 
mud, sand and Pagoda 
Black Hole challenges are 
located) and Canton Wa- 
terfront Park (where the 
always-hilarious Splash- 
down! is located). Food 
trucks stake out both 
spots, and it’s the prime 
place to view the race and 
to people watch. 

My personal favorite 
entry is PLATYPUS, an 
eight-pilot award-winning 
sculpture that has compet- 
ed every year since 2005. 
I'm slightly biased since it 
belongs to a former class- 
mate’s dad, and a friend of 
mine from high school is 
a loyal Pit Crew member. 
But it’s huge and impres- 
sive, and the iconic red 
platypus serves up a dif- 
ferent theme every year. 

Fifi is a fixture of the 
AVAM that makes its way 
out of exhibition every year 
to race. Last year she at- 
tended dressed as a Home- 
coming Queen ready to 
make an appearance for 
her loving fans. Bumpo, 
also an AVAM native, is 
a giant elephant that also 
makes its rounds each year. 
Both are featuring space 
themes for the 2015 race. 

Competitors to look 
out for this year are Tick 
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Events in Baltimore Sculpture race celebrates art, spirit of Baltimore 
this weekend 


COURTESY OF GENEVIEVE OTT 


Fifi, a fixture of the AVAM, tackled the notorious Sand Challenge. 


Tock the Croc (a 35-foot 
long reptile sculpture 


that won Grand Champi-° 


on, Best Art and People’s 
Choice last year), Babe- 
ham Lincoln (a sexy take 
on Honest Abe for the 
150th anniversary of his 
assassination, featuring 
team members that raced 


‘2005-2008 and who are 


now back for more) and 


The Next to Last Samurai 


(raced by the Make Beliéev- 
ers who have accrued 17 
racing awards since 2002). 

But the beauty of the 
Kinetic Sculpture Race 
is that no one sculpture 
is the star. Each sculp- 
ture is treated with love 
and applause at every 
checkpoint, each sculp- 
ture is crafted with bril- 
liant creativity, and each 
sculpture finds a way to 


be a winner — even if it’s 
by winning the Next-to- 
Last award. The Kinetic 
Sculpture Race brings 
together Baltimore, from 
spectators to volunteers to 
competitors to accidental 
passersby. 

So find your wildest 
thrifted outfit, buy a quick 
snack at a food truck and 
support the local arts at the 

_ Kinetic Sculpture Race. _ 

Note: While the Race 
was originally scheduled 
for Saturday, May 2, the 
protests have caused it to 
be postponed. However, 
the AVAM is working with 

. authorities and plans to 
announce a new date later 
this week. 

Keep posted at ki- 
neticbaltimore.com _ for 
the latest on the Kinetic 
Sculpture Race. 


ed. I highly recommend checking out this event. 


Twin Peaks | 

- Rock and Roll Hotel, 8:00 p.m. (doors) 
If you are really trying to escape campus, consider 
heading to Washington, D.C. for the night. Garage 
band Twin Peaks will be playing at a really decent 

_ price ($12 in advance, $14 at the door) at the Rock 
and Roll Hotel. Crash with a friend in the area, sleep 
in your car, drive back, take a bus, make a weekend 

- out of it, whatever. D.C. could make for a nice escape. 
And Twin Peaks is rad. 


4 
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Saturday 


CityLit Festival 
- Enoch Pratt Free Library, 10 a.m. 
- Celebrate music and literature all day at the 12th 
~ annual CityLit festival. An array of amazing authors, 
- musicians and speakers will be present. It’s going to be 
- the most punk literary festival around, It’s definitely 


worth checking out. Visit citylitproject.org for more 


.By EMILY BROWN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


With all the craziness 
that’s been happening 
around Baltimore this 
week, it’s hard to find 
something to write about. 
But there is something 
we can all agree on, that 
we can all come together 
to enjoy in this time of 
civil discourse: Tamber’s 
is a damn good place to 
have a meal. 

The seamless ethni- 
cally blended American 
and Indian menu _basi- 
cally fulfills any Sunday 
morning hangover desire 


of. The water with lemon 
is always flowing and 
the conversation always 


7 eo _| stimulating. Tamber’s is a 


aa place, a water- 
— | ing hole if you will, where 


you could possibly think | 


you'll probably run into at 
least three groups of Hop- 
kins people you hoped to 
never see around again. 
Brunches at Tamber’s 
are five-course meals, 
Start with a sampling 
from the appetizer 
menu: fried mushrooms 
for your daily dose of 
vegetables or potato 
skins (because carbs) are 
always great options, 
Split them between 
the group and devour 


them all in five minutes, | 


surrounded by a great 
atmosphere for fun con- 
versation and catchin 
up on your Saturday 
night adventures. The 
dusty, neon “Tamber’s” 
rainbow lights will flash 


above you, creating that 
dirty ambiance you never 
until 


knew you needed 
thismoment. 
{ 
ly 


Tamber’s has a takeout window on the side of the building. It is the perfect place to grab something to eat while you loung 


Then the main course. 
Maybe you're feeling 
Pancakes or a turkey 
club. Or maybe you just 
need some chicken tikka 
masala. The Tamber’s 
tikka masala sauce is 
compatible with any- 
thing you might want 
to dip it in. Get creative. 
Always wanted some ba- 
con dripping with deli- 
cious, creamy and slight- 
ly Spicy Indian sauce? 
Tikka masala sauce has 


PLANNING.ORG 
@ on the beach. 


Finish off your meal 
with coffee and a Tam- 
ber’s brownie, a delicious 
dessert featuring vanilla 
ice cream, nuts, whipped 
cream, hot fudge, a cher- 
ry and a warm brownie. 
Basically everything you 
ever wanted from life. — 

You will leave Tawm- — 
ber’s with a full stom- — 
ach and a, hana 


some cake. Tam er 


¥ 
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St. Louis rapper Nelly, who was arrested on April 10, performed his early career hits with new energy 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Grammy Award-win- 
ning rapper Nelly revived 
his early 2000s hits with 
a modern energy during 
this year’s Spring Fair Con- 
cert held in the Ralph S. 
O'Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter on Friday. 

The St. Louis rapper, 
whose real name is Cornell 
Haynes, Jr, released his 
debut best-selling album 
Country Grammar in 2000. 
Nelly set himself apart in 
the rap world using his 
Midwestern twang and 
catchy hooks in songs like 
“Ride Wit Me” and “E.1.” 

His second album Nel- 
lyvillee which featured 
the songs “Hot in Herre” 
and “Dilemma,” won him 
Grammys for Best Male 
Rap Solo Performance and 
for Best Rap/Sung Collabo- 
ration, respectively. 

After audience chants 
called the artist to the 


stage, Nelly arrived in a 
hooded, sleeveless Hop- 
kins sweatshirt. A few 
Hopkins students in the 
audience paid homage to 
Nelly’s early 2000s style 
and wore bandages on 
their faces. 

Nelly’s set opened with 
“Country Grammar (Hot 
s™t)” and the audience 
instantly started singing 
along to the familiar lyr- 
ics. Not hesitating to high- 
light the songs that fans 
remembered best, Nelly 
and another member of 
his entourage provided 
fun banter with the audi- 
ence throughout the show. 

With many of these 
hit songs, Nelly allowed 
fans to sing most of the 
lyrics, only inserting cues 
like “hands up” to pump 
up the crowd. However, 
when he shifted into lesser 
known songs and when 
his DJ played other art- 
ists’ songs, like Big Sean’s 
“T Don’t F*** With You,” it 


Sirens celebrate 20 
years of a cappella 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


The Sirens, the Univer- 
sity’s all-female a capella 
group, commemorated 
their 20th anniversary 
with a concert Friday eve- 
ning in Bloomberg Hall. 
Keeping with the Spring 
Fair festivities, the crowd 
was lively and excited as 
students, faculty and par- 
ents cheered on the singers. 

The group opened with 
an energetic rendition of 
the Boys Like Girls song 
“The Great Escape.” The 
concert continued to fea- 
ture diverse songs with a 
multitude of soloists. 

After a few more num- 
bers, the Sirens invited 
guest performers the Men- 
tal Notes, an a cappella 
group that performs song 
parodies, to the stage, 
where they performed Rob 
Cantor’s “Shia LaBeouf 
as well as parodied songs 
from the movie Frozen. 

The Sirens then took 

the stage again to perform 
“Feeling Good” as well as 
“Heartbeat Song.” Both of 
these numbers included 
some alumnae who were 
formerly part of the group 
and returned for this no- 
erformance. 
‘pe best part of the 
night was having all of our 
alums come up on stage to 
_ sing ‘Heartbeat Song with 
us,” senior Sirens member 
Jordan Gray said. “Tt was 
truly touching to ne 
so many Sirens, past 


oy 


present, all singing togeth- 
er once again. It was a spe- 
cial night, that’s for sure.” 
As Sirens alumnae per- 
formed alongside current 
members, the chemistry 
between the past and 
present singers, as well as 
their mutual respect and 
admiration, was evident 


and created a truly strong | 


performance. 

“The alums perform- 
ing with us was really 
special,” sophomore Si- 
rens member Ana Mo- 
szkowski ‘said. “Seeing 
that many girls come up 
on stage and sing their 
hearts out like they never 
left was so moving. I per- 
sonally hadn’t met all of 
them, but I felt like I knew 
them because of the ex- 
perienced we shared. It 
also sounded really good 
which was a pleasant sur- 
prise considering how 
many people there were. 
That’s just a testament to 
how committed and tal- 
ented the sirens are.” 

The Sirens finished the 
show on a heartfelt note, 
playing videos made both 
by members of the group 
themselves, as well as by 
their family members. The 
videos presented touch- 
ing well-wishes for Sirens 
members. The group then 


proceeded to conduct “se- | 


nior send-offs,” in which 
the senior being honored 
sang as the solo vocalist in 
the following song. 
The crowd applauded 
and called the group 
Serr SIRENS, race B4 
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Theater group examines 
race, gender in show 


Nelly raps early hits in Spring Fair performance 


ehh 


created a lull in the con- 
cert’s overall energy. 

In the show’s most in- 
teractive moment, Nelly 
scoured the crowd for 
some of his biggest fans 
who would know all of 
his lyrics. He selected 
three female audience 
members from the crowd 
and allowed each of them 
to experience a unique 
moment onstage. 

“T had been mentioning 
it to my friends the entire 
semester that I wanted to 
dance with Nelly onstage, 
mostly joking since I was 
pretty sure it wouldn't 
happen,” junior Jasmine 
Mariah wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “So 
when his fellow performer 
pointed at me to come up 
I couldn’t really process it 
until the song was over.” 

In her moment on stage, 
Mariah was asked to strut 
across stage with confi- 
dence as Nelly began to 


-serenade her with his song 


“Body on Me.” The two 
danced closely on stage to 
audience members’ cheers. 

When he addressed the 
second female fan, Nelly 
humorously mentioned 
his recent legal troubles, 
saying that he wanted to 


| apologize and that he be- 


* — La os. 


COURTESY OF EMILY HERMAN 
while catering to the Hopkins fans. 


lieved in second chances. | 


With this apologetic tone 
set, Nelly serenaded the 


fan with his song “Over | 


and Over.” 

He gave a third female 
fan the microphone and 
asked her to sing alongside 
him in a duet. Although 
initially apprehensive, 
when the familiar beat of 
“Dilemma” played, the 
fan enthusiastically sang 
over Kelly Rowland’s orig- 
inal, prerecorded vocals. 

This interactive part of 
the show not only provid- 
ed an entertaining moment 
for audience members, but 
also lasting memory for 
three dedicated Nelly fans. 

“Being onstage before 
that huge crowd was sur- 
real and when I was danc- 
ing with him, I wasn’t 
thinking at all! A lot of 
people asked me how I 
kept my composure and 


honestly it’s cause the full | 


wave of emotions hit me 
as soon as I walked away 
from him. It was one of the 
most memorable and ex- 
citing experiences I'll ever 
have!” Mariah wrote. 
Throughout the night, 
fans were encouraged 
to sing along to lyrics. 
However, during Nelly’s 
See NELLY, pace B4 


By SARAH SCHREIB 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Amid recent discus- 
sions of race on campus, 
The Dunbar Baldwin 
Hughes (DBH) Theatre 
Company stands as a plat- 
form for creation of dia- 
logue through African 
and African-American art 
and literature. 

The group produces 
plays, skits, monologues, 
poetry recitals and creative 
dance presentations cre- 
ated by black artists. Their 
goal is to both showcase 
the work and generate an 
open discussion about the 
experiences of the African- 
American community. 

According to its direc- 
tor Benedict Dorsey, the 
company was created in 
the early 1990s to provide 
an outlet for underrepre- 
sented students to explore 
their culture and hone 
their theatrical skills. 

Junior Diamond Pol- 
lard, a member of the 


| company since her fresh- 


man year, elaborated on 
the opportunity that DBH 
provides. 

“I think like any cul- 
tural group, be it DBH or 
Kranti, or Hopkins Ha- 
reepa, students of color 
want a way to express 
themselves creatively,” 
Pollard wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “The 
African-American com- 
munity has such a rich 
performing arts tradition, 
particularly with theatre, 
and DBH is absolutely vi- 
tal to exploring that.” 

According to the com- 
pany’s president, sopho- 
more Jack Cullinane, the 
company has seen a de- 
cline in membership and 
in company enthusiasm. 

“This latest wave of 
students has not had the 
same kind of passion,” 
he said. “A large part of 
it is that DBH’s connec- 
tion to the community 
was lost. People just have 


Bs 


a hard time putting the 
same passion into it that 
previous generations did. 
Barnstormers and other 
theater companies are just 
generally more popular 
just generally among stu- 
dents now.” 

Despite dwindling in- 
terest in the theater group, 
it is hoping to revital- 
ize awareness within the 
Hopkins community with 
its current production For 
Colored Girls which will 
take place in the Swirnow 
Theatre at 8 p.m. from 
April 30 to May 2. 

The choreopoem, 
which DBH_ has _per- 
formed four times previ- 
ously, is centered around 
the lives of seven name- 
less women who are 
drawn together through 
similar experiences of rac- 
ism and sexism. 

“This production is 
significant during this 
time because it addresses 
some major ills of society: 
domestic abuse, date rape, 
abortion, and discrimina- 
tion,” Dorsey wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Currently, America is 
dealing with race rela- 
tions, Black-on-Black 
crime, and killings of 
Blacks by police officers. 
Colored Girls cries out for 
all people of color.” 

Dorsey also described 
the production as one 
that is comprised of both 
upsetting and uplifting 
moments. 

“The choreopoem is a 
dark play, but there are mo- 
ments of extremely bright 
lights for the women,” 
Dorsey wrote. “For about 
seventy-five minutes, sev- 
en women representing 
different colors from the 
rainbow share the strug- 
gles of being a woman 
and black though, music, 
dance, and poems. I believe 
all women will be able to 
relate to this production 
on one level or another.” 

See DBH, pace BS 


Spring Fair hosts second concert with Sweater Beats 


By THOMAS 
BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins students and 
Baltimore residents alike 
filed into Rams Head Live! 
for a concert by electronic 
artist Antonio Cuna, also 
known as Sweater Beats, 
on the Saturday night of 
this Spring Fair. 

Based out of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Sweater Beats is 
an established producer, 
having toured with such 
groups as Chet Faker and 
Chance the Rapper and 
even having produced a 
licensed remix released 


by Flume. His style 
blends dance music with 
electronica and R&B, 


making for a distinctive, 
energetic sound that is 
adaptable across concerts 
and clubs. 

In Rams Head, the 
floor of the small Balti- 
more venue began to fill 
as the opening act, Bal- 
timore-based producer 
Soohan, began to per- 
form. While Soohan man- 


‘aged a few intriguing 


synth parts and a hand- 
ful of energetic drops, he 
generally brought noth- 
ing new musically and 
passed between every 
EDM cliche. 

With a sound that re- 
fused to rise or fall in in- 
tensity, Soohan kept the 


y 
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crowd ina stagnant limbo 
of blaring hi-hats, warped 
samples and monotonous 
booming kicks. Although 
there were a few bright 
spots in his performance, 
the same beats were re- 
cycled so often that his 
music became formulaic 
almost immediately. 

All this was accompa- 
nied by Soohan’s stage 
presence, which was so 
unenthusiastic that even 
during the times the audi- 
ence was engaged by his 
music, he did nothing to 


sustain their excitement. 

Not long after Soohan 
packed up and left the 
stage, Sweater Beats set 
up and began the main 
act of the concert. The first 
thing that one noticed 
about Sweater Beats’s 
performance was a large 
video screen behind him, 
which continued to play 
throughout the duration 
of the concert. 

The footage featured 
trippy animation and 
footage of items such as 
deer, donuts, skulls and 


strawberries, as well 


- as flashing shapes and 


colors that morphed 
across the screen. From 
the beginning of the 
performance, the light- 
ing picked up and col- 
ored spotlights panned 
over the crowd, drift- 
ing through smoke ma- 
chines billowing across 
the stage. 

Sweater Beats’s music 
incorporated styles rang- 
ing from electronic R&B 
to shoegaze electronica 
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Electronic DJ Sweater Beats's style made the Rams Head Live! 


COURTESY OF THOMAS BRAZELTON 
venue feel more like a club than a concert. 
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SIRENS, From B3 
sback out for an encore, a 
request which the Sirens 
readily heeded, singing 
“Showstopper.” Altogeth- 
er the show was received 
as well-rehearsed and 
well-executed. 

In preparation for their 
historic concert, the Sirens 
utilized their team dy- 
namic to coordinate the 
show’s intri- 


guest performance brief yet 
assertively funny in order 
to add variety to the overall 
concert atmosphere. 

“We usually stick to 
funny songs when we're 
featured guests so we 
can give the audience a 
little change of scene,” 
sophomore Mental Notes 
member Hannah Melton 
said. “Shia 
LaBeouf’ 


cacies from 
song choices 
to vocal as- 


“In the end we 


were so prepared 


and our Fro- 
zen parodies 
aren't some- 


signments. thing you'd 
“The Sit and able to just normally 
rens is a : hear at an | 
group based relax and enjoy a cappella 
on collabo- 2” concert.” 
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all decide — SIRENS MEMBER though this 


what songs 
were going 
to sing, who 
will solo, 
who holds positions, etc.,” 
Moszkowski said. “Prepar- 
ing for this concert was re- 
ally amazing. It was a lot of 
work and time, but it was 
well worth it because in the 
end we were so prepared 
and able to just relax and 
enjoy the concert.” 
Although the Mental 
Notes often perform their 
own full-length concerts, 
they decided to keep their 
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different to 

that of the 
Sirens, the Mental Notes 
added a refreshing twist 
to the overall show while 
promoting collabora- 
tion across all a cappella 
groups. 

“It’s always fun to 
perform in other groups’ 
shows,” Melton said. “The 
Sirens helped us out by 
singing in our concert a 
few weeks ago, and it was 
great to return the favor.” 
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o be perfectly 
frank, it’s been 
a rough year 
for movies 
thus far. Rang- 
ing from bad to luke- 
warm, cinema in general 
has been sitting at a solid 
five out of 10 through- 
out the late winter and 
springtime seasons. 

In a world where sci- 
ence fiction, thrillers, 
fantasy and genres of the 
like are comprised en- 


tificial intelligence (A.1.) 
unit that Nathan has cre- 
ated in order to ascertain 
just how human this A.1. 
actually is. 

Caleb begins working 
with the android, named 
Ava (Alicia Vikander), 
and is astonished at just 
how human she may ac- 
tually be. She is capable 
of speech, reading emo- 
tions and experiencing 
emotions of her own. 

When an accidental 


tirely of re- power fail- 
makes and ure briefly 
reboots, _ it Tim Freborg cuts Na- 
is always a than’s sur- 
pleasure to Flashframe Film veillance 
see a com- : feeds, how- 
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Ex Machina, written and 
directed by newcomer 
Alex Garland, comes 
packing not only with a 
completely original sto- 
ry, but also some of the 
most clever and compel- 
ling writing cinema has 
seen in many a moon. 

Ex Machina tells the 
story of Caleb Smith 
(Domhnall Gleeson), a 
talented programmer 
who is invited by his 
boss Nathan Bateman 
(Oscar Isaac) to visit his 
private mountain estate 
in order to assist in a se- 
cret project. Caleb is as- 
signed to test a new ar- 


to be trusted. Trapped 
on the estate with only a 
cryptic warning to guide 
him, Caleb must search 
to discover the true na- 
ture of the experiment, 
all the while ascertain- 
ing where the boundar- 
ies between man and 
machine really lie. 

Truth be told, the plot 
of Ex Machina itself isn’t 
entirely fresh. Self-aware 
machines are among the 
most common tropes in 
sci-fi and have even been 
featured in other films 
already this year like 
Chappie. Where the film 
excels, however, is not 


DBH aims to spark dialogue with For Colored Girls 


DBH, From B3 © 
In its discussion of gen- 
der and race, Cullinane 
hopes that the show 
__will create a dialogue 


subsequent protests. 

“Colored Girls talks 
about a lot of things that 
are very relevant to the 
Hopkins community, not 
just stuff that is going on 
with the protests,” he said. 
“Not only does it provide 
a really great kind of es- 
cape, it is still able to start 
a conversation, and that is 
ultimately what needs to 
happen with a lot of these 
problems.” 

Cullinane also said 
that the production is 
more important than 
ever in light of the unrest 
in Baltimore. 


we want to_ 


Guys death and the 


-can-American 


“As DBH we are part 
of the black community, 
both in Hopkins and in 
Baltimore, and so, in al- 
most a kind of solidarity, 
make sure 


way that we can do our 
part for this cause,” Cul- 
linane said. 

Pollard wrote that 
the show sheds light 
on issues within the 
African-American com- 
munity that have been 
overlooked recently, es- 
pecially with regard to 
women. 

“This show is signifi- 
cant, one because it is 
one of the most promi- 
nent shows in the Afri- 
theatre 
because 


canon; two, 


with everything going 


on in this country sup- 
porting and shedding 


light on the struggles of 
men of color, this show 
is exclusively about the 
struggles women of color 
go through, particularly 


give a voice to the voice- 
less, even if itis a drama- 
tized account.” 

The theatre group has 
also. recently become 
involved in a_ petition 
surrounding Dorsey’s 
sudden, unexplained 
resignation from the 
post of Senior Associate 
Director of the Office of 
Student Financial Ser- 
vices. Although Dorsey 
has continued to hold his 
position as DBH director, 
its members are asking 
for answers from Hop- 
kins administration. 
“It’s not a war 


cry 
or anything like that,” 


~ wh 


Pollard wrote. “We just 
want Mr. Dorsey and the 
University to know how 
much of an impact he 
makes on the students 
who interact with him. 


ke ‘left his. ‘pe 
in Financial Aid.” 

Cullinane echoed Pol- 
lard’s sentiments on the 
effect Dorsey has had on 
students in the company’ 
as well as the entire Hop- 
kins community. 

“If nothing else, DBH 
is a testament to his work 
on campus, and that’s one 
of the many reasons to try 
to keep it alive,” he said, 
“We want to keep him on 
campus; we want to un- 
derstand why he had to 
leave campus. If nothing 
else, because we are a fac- 
tor in that community — 


that’s why we are a part of 


that petition.’ 
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COURTESY OF BAGOGAMES VIA FLICKR 
Ex Machina explores the topic of artificial intelligence in a fresh way. 


in its original concepts 
but in the sheer depths 
to which Garland was 
willing to explore such 
concepts. 

Contrary to the “turn- 
your-brain-off” — block- 
busters we are sure to see 
in the coming months, 
Ex Machina is a think- 
ing-man’s film. Its thrills 
come not from effects 
but from the richness of 
the writing: Much of the 
dialogue contains double 
meanings, the plot un- 
folds in a manner both 
familiar yet fresh, and 
absolutely 
nothing 


with everyone appearing 
in the scene. 

The actors do not al- 
low a single scene to go 
to waste, further devel- 
oping the impact with 
almost every line of 
dialogue. Just as Caleb 
learns how human Ava 
is, so too do audiences 
learn how human the 
cast is. 

Even the film's setting 
pushes the plot precisely 
how far it ought to in order 
to maintain originality. 

The entirety of the 
film, for all intents and 
purposes, 
takes place 
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many of the film’s moves 
would be seen as trite or 
clichéd if handled by a 
lesser writer, Ex Machina 
never stops being com- 
pelling. The ending in 
particular is handled in 
such an impactful fash- 
ion that it’s impossible 
for audiences to walk 
away dissatisfied. 

The film’s strengths 
are owed in no small 
part to the cast, which 
is admittedly extremely 
small. Much of the film 
focuses on only the three 
main characters, played 
by Gleeson, Isaac and 
Vikander, along with oc- 
casional appearances by 
a fourth. : 

The small, tight cast 
allows the film to dedi- 


| cate a great deal of time 


to exploring each charac- 
ter extremely in-depth, 
allowing audiences ‘to 
connect, on some level, 
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mate effects. .The first is 
that it forces the audi- 
ence, in a very real way, 
to be close to each char- 
acter, only heightening 
the intense characteriza- 
tion the film has already 
achieved so well. Fur- 
thermore it imbues every 
scene with a sense of ur- 
gency and confinement, 
a raw energy longing to 
break free. 

Ex Machina is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, the 
very first must-see film 
of 2015. Less sci-fi than 
psychological, the film 
is hewn with such smart 
craftsmanship that it’s 
almost impossible not to 
recommend. A ruthless 
and unrepentant ride 
from beginning to end, 
Ex Machina proves to be 
the film to beat thus far 
in 2015. 
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BEATS, From B3 
to trap and EDM. His 
sound utilized lush, lay- 
ered synths and progres- 
sive rhythms as well as 
blaring, energetic drops. 
The concert was a con- 
stant stream of music 


drifting between beats, 
leads and intriguing 
samples. 


Ranging from popular 
artists such as Alt-J, Big 
Sean, Rihanna and Zedd 
to more distinctive elec- 
tronic artists like What 
So Not and RL Grime, 
the samples throughout 
Sweater Beats’s concert 
were engaging and ac- 
cessible. By incorporat- 
ing familiar songs and 
sounds into his music, 
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Sweater Beats neglects crowd at Rams Head show Awesome bands, Jestivals 
— lo visit nearby venues 


COURTESY OF THOMAS BRAZELTON 
Sweater Beats, a Brooklyn-based DJ, performed in front of a trancing projection screen last Saturday. 


Sweater Beats was able 
to display his style while 
retaining the attention of 
the crowd. 

He kept the audience 
dancing and allowed 
opportunities for them 
to sing. along. Sweater 
Beats’s stage presence 
was a bit more active 
than that of Soohan, as 
he bobbed up and down 


with the rhythm and en- | 


couraged the audience 
to dance and to get into 
the music. 

At certain 
throughout the concert, 
Sweater Beats abandoned 
the familiarity of EDM 


points | 


rhythms and samples to | 
explore more eccentric | 


elements of electronica, 


Art History class hosts 
Lettristarl exhibit 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


The students in profes- 
sor Molly Warnock’s art 
history course “The Long 
Sixties’ in Europe” hosted 
an exhibit of Lettrist art 
from the Special Collec- 
tions in the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower Library on April 22. 

The Lettrism move- 
ment was founded in Paris 
by French poet Isidore 
Isou in the late 1940s. This 
movement stemmed from 
pre-WWII artistic move- 
ments such as Futurism, 
Dada and Surrealism. 

The fundamental prin- 
ciple behind Lettrism is 
the breakdown of lan- 
guage into individual let- 
ters and similarly break- 
ing down artistic medium 
into the elements of which 
they consist. 

The movement intro- 
duced the notion of “hy- 
pergraphy,” which com- 
bines real and invented 
alphabets and symbols in 


EF 


order to create a new form 
of super-writing. 

Throughout this ex- 
hibit, the movement was 
showcased in diverse 
forms of artistic mediums 
such as film, photogra- 
phy, poetry, music and 
dance. The students also 
set up activities in order 
to help materialize this 
movement for those view- 
ing the exhibit, including 
stations in which visitors 
could write their names in 
their own super-writing, 
as well as Lettrist-themed 
cakes and desserts. 

According to sopho- 
more Lizzy Glass, a stu- 
dent in Warnock’s course, 
the .students in the class 
researched and gave a pre- 
sentation on two objects. 
Throughout the semester, 
the students planned all 
aspects of the event, from 
writing the labels for the 
objects to putting together 
the activities. 

“T had a really great 
time planning the exhibit 
with my class,” Glass said. 
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including whining synth 
lines, shoegaze textures 
and staggered drops. 
These elements provided 
a break from the stylis- 
tic monotony of constant 
dance beats, but perhaps 
alienated many of the 
less experimental music 
fans in the audience. 


Freshman Cristina 
Murillo, who attended 
the concert as a part of 
her first Spring Fair, 
commented on her Over- 
all impression of the 
music. 

“IT wasn’t captivated 
by Sweater Beats, but | 
could dance to it,” she 
said. 

Murillo’s words 
seemed to represent the 
vibe of the audience as a 
whole. More a DJ than a 
performer, Sweater Beats. 
kept the crowd dancing 
but did little in terms of 
challenging the audience 
with progressive or mov- 
ing music. 

Looking across the 
audience in Rams Head, 
it felt. more like a club 
than a concert, but the 


ing experience. 

Sweater Beats will 
continue to tour the U.S. 
with upcoming shows in 
Detroit and Bethel, N.Y. 


scheduled to perform at 
the Firefly Music Festi- 


ver, Del. 


By EMILY HERMAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


If you're staying in 
Baltimore this summer, 
you're in luck — there are 
sO many awesome bands 
coming to town. There’s 
also a few fantastic festi- 
vals to look out for. Here’s 
our summer concert picks: 


Concerts: 
| - Paramore - May 11, 
Meyerhoff Symphony 


| Hall 

| - All Time Low - May 24, 
| Pier Six Pavilion 

| - Florence and The Ma- 
| chine - June 9, Merri- 
| weather Post Pavilion 


| - Mumford & Sons - June 
event was still an excit- 


10, Merriweather Post Pa- 


| vilion (Columbia) 
| - Tyler, The Creator - 


June 10, Rams Head Live! 


| - Tycho - June 19, Rams 
| Head Live! 
The EDM Dj is also | 


- Hozier - June 20, Merri- 
weather Post Pavilion 


| - Say Anything - July 5, 
val, which is held in Do- | y & y 


Baltimore Soundstage 


| - Slightly Stoopid - July 


16, Pier Six Pavilion 

- My Morning Jacket - 
July 26, Merriweather 
Post Pavilion (Columbia) 
- Sublime - Aug. 8, Pier 
Six Pavilion 

- Phish - Aug. 15 & 16, 
Merriweather Post Pavil- 
ion (Columbia) 


Festivals: 
- Preakness - May 16, 
Pimilco Race Course. 
Headliners: Armin Van 
Buuren, Childish Gambino 
- Sweetlife - May 30 & 
31, Merriweather Post 
Pavilion. Headliners: Ken- 
drick Lamar, Calvin Harris, 
The Weekend 
- Firefly - June 18-21, The 
Woodlands, Dover, Del. 
Headliners: Paul McCart- 
ney, Kings of Leon, The 
Killers 
- Vans Warped Tour - 
July 18, Merriweather 
Post Pavilion (Columbia) 
- Moonrise Festival - 
Aug. 8 & 9, Pimilco Race 
Course. Lineup TBD; Last 
year’s headliners: Kaskade 
and Bassnectar. 


Danish rock band releases well-produced album 


| By THOMAS 


BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 


+- is the sixth al- 


| bum released by Mew, a 


Danish rock band who 


| explores indie and _ al- 


| ternative 


The Baltimorean Apartments - 


Furnished 


influences in 
their music. Following 
their acclaimed fifth al- 
bum treleased in 2009, 
No More Stories Are Told 
Today, I’m Sorry They 
Washed Away // No More 
Stories, The World Is Grey, 
I’m Tired, Let's Wash 
Away, (often abbreviated 
as No More Stories..), this 
newest album marks the 
return of original bassist 
Johan Wolhert, who was 
notably absent on the 
last album. 

A flawlessly produced 
album, +- perfectly show- 
cases the clean, beautiful 
vibe that weaves together 
the variety of sounds 
Mew employs across 
their album. After their 
decision to leave Sony 
Records and self-produce 
this release with some as- 
sistance from producer 
Michael Beinhorn, Mew 
has found a way to not 
only maintain but also 
improve their production 
value since their last al- 
bum six years ago. 

After six years with- 
out an album, and upon 
the release of this al- 
bum, Mew still finds a 
way to create a musical 
release that is simul- 
taneously progressive, 
accessible, _ challenging 
and beautiful. 
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Showcasing what 
guitarist Bo Madsen 
describes as “indie sta- 


dium,” Mew’s sound is 
as magnificent and epic 
on this latest release as it 
has been throughout the 
entirety of their musical 
career. 

Featuring a variety of 
instruments across the 
entire album, the band’s 
core relies on precise gui- 
tar riffs and rhythms, su- 
perbly subtle bass accom- 
paniment and powerful 
percussion from drum- 
mer Silas Utke Graae 
Jorgensen. This sound is 
topped by the angelic vo- 
cals of lead singer Jonas 
Bjerre, who displays his 
full vocal range across 
the album. : 

From moodier, more 
ethereal songs like “Wit- 
ness,” to upbeat driven 
hits like “My Complica- 
tions,” Mew retains an 
ability to explore a wide 
range of stylistic chang- 
es, all the while demon- 
strating an outstanding 
level of intensity and 
energy. 

+- features dense in- 
strumentation and in- 
cludes piano and_vari- 
ous synth parts at perfect 
moments throughout the 
album. With beats engi- 
neered for the first time on 


this album by Frank Fil-. 


ipetti, who most recently 
he his sixth Grammy 
for work on The Book of 
Mormon, Mew very subtly 
embraces digital accompa- 
niment throughout this al- 


bum, while staying true to 
their sound as songwriters. 
On “Making Friends,” 
brass and string synth 
parts are featured along- 
side hollow percussion, 
ranging from tambou- 
rine to chimes to what 
sounds like vocal click- 
ing and bucket drum- 
ming. Fuzzy lead guitar 
parts complement the in- 
strumentation wall cre- 
ated by piano and synth 
rhythms. Following an 
intense chorus, the song 
features beautiful rever- 
berating vocals which 
drift and linger through- 
out the bridge, and even- 
tually end the song. | 
Perhaps their most am- 
bitious song yet, “Rows” 
surpasses the 10-minute 
mark, but does so with 
such ease and flawless 
execution that it is easy to 
get lost in its beauty. With 
tape-echoed guitars, the 
song opens with a line 
including “anything you 
can wish for you can do.” 

The dreamy power of 
this line immerses you 
in the musical adven- 
ture of this song, drift- 
ing across movements 
of flickering rhythm 
guitars, swelling synths 
and gorgeous piano ac- 
companiment. 

As the penultimate song 
on this track, its vast, epic 
power feels reminiscent of 
post-rock bands like Sigur 
Ros or Lights & Motion, all 
while holding on to the dis- 
tinct Mew flair. — 


“Cross The River On — 


i WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Lead singer Jonas Bjerre showcases his airy vocals on his band Mew’s first album release in six years. 


Your Own,” the closing 
track on the album, opens 
with wide reverb and a 
moody guitar riff in a 6/8 
time signature. The chorus 
is brought in with a bang 
of percussion, piano and 
guitar accompaniment and 
lovely harmonic vocals. 

The vocals are lush and 
bittersweet and cascade 
into a short guitar solo. 
As the percussion and in- 
strumental wall begins to 
drift away, the audience 
is left with a high pitched 
synth drone and a sole 
piano. Ending its line on 
a discordant low note, the 
piano maintains a feeling 
of uncertainty and unease 
as it fades out and ends 
the album. 

+- may be Mew’s most 
powerful album yet. Ex- 
perimenting while re- 
taining Mew’s  distinc- 
tive sound, this album is 
seamlessly romantic and 
epic in its scope, simulta- 
neously reaching for the 
stars while immersing 
listeners in a sea of beau- 
tiful songwriting. The lat- 
est in an impressive line 
of album releases, Mew’s 


-+- will easily be one of 


the best alternative rock 
albums released this year. 

Unfortunately, Mew 
is currently only tour- 
ing through parts of Eu- 
rope and will appear in 
Japan’s Summer Sonic 
festival. Fans can still 
purchase the band’s lat- 
est album on iTunes or 
stream the tracks for free 
on Spotify. 

‘ 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


Mudd Cafe. Yall are awesome — 
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Hopefully they’ I] 
learn their lesson 
this time... 


[Don't they know 
violence is not 
the answer ” 
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Jack Bartholet 


Dear Jack, 


There’s no way to de- 
scribe how much you've 
improved this paper — 
your legacy will be stron- 
ger than you could ever 
imagine. Through the ups 
and downs, you always re- 
minded us why this paper 
matters, and we'll really 
miss having you around. 


Melanie Levine 


Dear Mel, 


Simply put, you are this 
paper’s backbone. We all 
love the moo-roscientist 
sense of humor in you, but 
more importantly, we re- 
spect you. Thank you for 
being the voice of reason. 
We cannot wait to see the 
places you'll take us and 
this paper next year. 
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Active seniors can stave olf brain aging Isolated tribes have 
unique gut bacteria 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Many dread the aging 
process due to the likeli- 
hood of acquiring certain 
diseases such as cancer 
or Alzheimer’s. However, 
memory loss is not an in- 
evitable part of everyone’s 


future. 
A recent 
study in- 
dicates 
that social 
activities 
that’ en- 
gage se- 
niors may 
improve 
t hte ir 
memory 
retention. 
A typi 
adult 
65 


cal 

over 
years old 
will lose 
about one 
to two percent of his or her 
brain volume every year. 
These adults are more at 
risk for memory loss and 
the development of dis- 
eases. The molecules and 
blood vessels within the 
brain also change with age. 
As the circulatory system 


SPARTANJ.ORG 
Seniors who socialize more have healthier brains. 


Researcher in Costa 
Rica finds a new frog 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Almost half of Costa 
Rica is covered by forests 
that host an array of flora 
and fauna, including a 
newly discovered specie 
of glass frogs. 


Approximately four 


and a half percent of the 
_ world’s biel wersity can be 


the state of West t Virginia, 


Twenty-five percent of the 
country is made up of pro- 
tected nature reserves and 
forests. Costa Rica is home 
to about 12,000 species of 
plants and 1,400 different 
types of orchids. Many of 
these orchids are endemic, 
meaning they are unique 
to this geographic region. 
Wildlife diversity is also 
high in Costa Rica. The 
country is host to 838 spe- 
cies of birds, 232 species 
of mammals, 181 species 
of freshwater fish and 441 
species of amphibians and 
reptiles. Due to the recent 
discovery, Costa Rica now 
contains 14 different spe- 
cies of glass frogs. 

However, this exten- 
sive biodiversity is cur- 
rently threatened. 

As the population of 
Costa Rica has grown, 
people have been cut- 
ting down the forests in 
pursuit of greater prof- 
its. Cutting down forests 
provides pastureland for 
cattle ranches that pro- 
duce beef which is sold 
on the world market. It is 
estimated that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of Costa 
Rican forestland has been 


cleared for cattle ranching 
since the 1950s. 

The International 
Union for Conservation of 
Nature (IUCN) regularly 
puts out the Red List, a 
listing of endangered 
species in each country. 
In 2009, Costa Rica had a 
total of 256 endangered 
species. 

A Minnesota scientist 


he in P 
Costa R ntly years, the 
discovered the 14th specie 


of glass frog and brought 
a new interest to their 
amazing appearance. The 
name “glass frog” 
rived from their translu- 
cent appearance, which 
allows observers to see 
their internal organs. 
Their liver, heart and in- 
testines can be seen when 
observed from  under- 


neath. This lack of pig- | 


mentation is clearly ap- 
parent and continues to 
baffle scientists as they 
try to find an explanation. 

Their light green color- 
ation helps these noctur- 
nal amphibians remain 
undetectable during day- 
light hours while they 
hide on the undersides of 
leaves. They possess ex- 
cellent eyesight for detec- 
tion of prey and are carni- 
vores, eating soft-bodied 
insects and spiders. Glass 
frogs are important to the 
ecosystem because they 
keep the number of in- 
sects in control, but their 
small size of about one 
inch puts them on the 
menu of snakes, mam- 
mals and birds. : 

They are highly 

See FROG, pace B9 


is de- | 


‘Sleeping late may lead to increased risk of disease 


ages, blood pressure con- 
tinues to rise, increasing 
the probability of a stroke. 
In addition, neurotrans- 
mitters and hormones 
such as dopamine may 
all influence the function- 
ing and aging of the brain. 
The brain may suffer from 
structural changes, such 
as the thinning of the cor- 
tex or damages to DNA in 
brain cells. All of these fac- 
tors result in a higher rate 
of mental illnesses and 
cognitive losses among the 
elderly. 

While these changes are 
an integral part of aging, 
researchers led by Michelle 
Carlson, an associate pro- 
fessor at Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, found 
that certain activities may 
alleviate the symptoms of 
an aging brain. This two- 
year study involved a ran- 
dom sample of 111 adults 
who were separated into 
two groups. One group 
participated in the Expe- 
rience Corps, while the 
other served as the control. 


| Adults in the Experience 


Corps performed many ac- 
tivities, including exercis- 
ing, socializing and teach- 
ing younger people. In 
contrast, the control group 
was more sedentary and 


| performed routine tasks. 


To compare the results of 
different groups after their 
experiences, scientists took 
MRI scans of subjects at 
set time points to analyze 
brain development and 
volume. The subjects were 
also given tests that assess 
their memory capacities. 
After a period of two. 
researchers 
found that those who are 


By MANISH PARANJPE 


| For The News-Letter 


“Early to bed, early to 
rise makes a man healthy 
wealthy and wise.” While 
the common saying may 
be cliché, a new study may 
provide scientific sup- 
port for the importance of 
sleeping and waking early. 

The term “chronotype” 
describes one’s tenden- 
cy to sleep at particular 
times. For example a per- 
son with a late chrono- 
type will usually sleep 
late and wake up late 
while an early chrono- 
type will do the opposite. 
A person’s chronotype is 
largely regulated by his 
or her circadian rhythm, 
the 24-hour physiological 
clock that controls body 
temperature and _hor- 
mone production as well 
as the sleep-wake cycle. 
In extreme cases, having 
morning and _ evening 


chronotypes may cause 


a two-to-three-hour shift 
away from the body’s nor- 
mal circadian oscillations. 

Recently, scientists 
have uncovered suites 
of genes called clock 
genes that regulate the 
body’s circadian rhythm. 

Vsevolod Y. Polotsky, 
associate professor in the 
department of Pulmo- 
nary & Critical Medicine 
at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, explained 
the mechanisms _ that 
regulate sleeping habits. 

“Circadian rhythm is 
regulated by the light-sen- 
sitive melanopsin receptor 
in the retina which trans- 
mits information to the 


| suprachiasmatic nucleus 
| (SCN) of the hypothala- 
I which is the whole 
1 eae pacemak- 


“yaa 


in the Experience Corps 
have healthier brains 
than their counterparts 
in the control group. This 
suggests that the elderly 
who are more active, both 


physically and 


umes in the hippocampus, 
the region of the brain re- 
sponsible for inhibitions 
and memories. While 


researchers did not iden- | 
tify the exact mechanisms | 


underlying the transfor- 
mation, they emphasized 
the wide variety of activi- 
ties that each elder had to 
perform in the program. 
These complex social in- 
teractions and activities 
introduced variability into 
an otherwise routine life- 
style, and this may have 
caused the increases in 
brain volumes. 

The study primarily in- 
volved elderly black peo- 
ple of low socioeconomic 
status. The results from 
the study are especially 
encouraging because sci- 
entists agreed that those 


cioeconomic status are at 
an increased risk for age- 
related declines in men- 
tal abilities. The partial 
reversal of brain atrophy 
demonstrates that, with 
adequate _ interactions, 
the elderly are able to 
preserve or even improve 
their mental capacities. 
There are programs such 
as the Baltimore Experi- 
ence Corps that actively 
engage the elderly in the 
community. Programs 
like these seek to improve 
both the community and 
can simultaneously ben- 
efit the health of seniors. 


er a OCN 
regulates 
the pi- 
neal gland 
which 
secretes 
melato- 
nin which 
[then] 
regulates 
sleep on- 
set,” Po- 
lotsky said. 
All of 
Our, \- tis= 
sues have 
their own 
circadian 
Ciio:c Kis: 
and the 
clock gene regulates each 
of them. In addition to 
this genetic regulation, 
our circadian rhythms 
can also be influenced by 
environmental factors, 
including stress, caffeine 
and lighting conditions. 
In the study, conduct- 
ed at the Korea Universi- 
ty School of Medicine, the 
researchers first sorted 
1,620 middle-aged indi- 
viduals into two cohorts: 
those with a late chro- 
notype and those with 
an early chronotype. 
They used the “Morn- 
ingness-Eveningness 
Test” to evaluate their 
subjects’ chronotypes. 
The research team 
then analyzed other 
characteristics of the 
participants, including 
exercise, smoking and 
alcohol use. They also 
recorded participants’ 
blood pressure, height,. 
weight, BMI and gender. 
They then used biochem- 


ical tests to measure- 


metabolic factors such as 
plasma glucose, serum 
triglyceride, high den- 


sity lipoprotein choles- — 
* 4 x , 


socially, | 
have increased brain vol- | 


| and 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


It seems that our com- 
fortable modern lifestyles 
may have gutted our mi- 
crobiomes. ; 

Industrialization and 
modernization have 


| brought dietary changes, 
suffering from a low so- | 


increased sanitation, im- 
proved hygiene practices 
advancements in 
antimicrobial medica- 
tions to today’s devel- 
oped societies. Recent 
research speculates that 
| these changes have sig- 
nificantly altered the mi- 
| crobiomes, the trillions 
of microorganisms that 
reside in and on human 
bodies, of people living 
in Western societies. The 
exact extent to which hu- 
man microbiomes have 
transformed as a result 
of adopting “Western-_ 


ized” lifestyles is cur- 


| rently unknown. 


terol and insulin levels 
in the blood. Lastly they 
looked at the body com- 
position of each partici- 
pant, focusing on viscer- 
al fat area and abdominal 
adipose tissue fat area. 

The blood analysis, 
body composition mea- 
surements and demo- 
graphic characterization 
provided a data set from 
which the researchers 
could study the relation- 
ship between sleeping 
late and metabolism. 

The study found that 
people who slept late 
had a higher incidence 
of metabolic disorders. 
Specifically the team 
found that the partici- 
pants with evening chro- 
notypes had a_ higher 
incidence of diabetes, 
Metabolic Syndrome (a 
set of symptoms includ- 
ing high blood pressure 


UIC.EDU 
"Scientists discovered antibiotic resistance in the Yanomami tribe. 


Some indigenous popu- 
lations such as the Yano- 
mami Amerindian tribe 
have been exempt from 
nearly all Westernization- 
related societal changes, 
and their microbiomes 
appear to reflect this. The 
Yanomami people reside 
in remote Amazon rainfor- 
ests on the Brazilian-Vene- 
zuelan border. Their semi- 
nomadic hunter-gatherer 
lifestyle has changed little 
since their ancestors ar- 
rived in South America 
more than 11,000 years ago. 

A recent study found 
that members of an iso- 
lated Yanomami village, 


with no documented 
previous contact with 
Western people, pos- 


sess microbiomes with 
the highest bacterial and 
genetic functional di- 
versity ever reported in 


any human group. Re- 
searchers at the New York 


See ANTIBIOTICS, pace BY 


SLEEP-WELLNESS.ORG 
The study found a connection between late sleepers and some diseases. 


study strong are the out- . 
comes. Acute phenom- 
ena such as the accu- 
mulation of visceral fat 
and loss of muscle mass 
suggest a long stand- 
ing pattern of metabolic 
change due to a daily 
mismatch [of circadian 
rhythm],” Jonathan Jun, 
associate professor in 
the department of Pul- 
monary & Critical Care 
Medicine at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, said. 
While the study high- 
lights the correlation be- 
tween a late chronotype 
and metabolic deficits 
in the body, scientists 
do not know whether 
this is a causal path- 
way. Does sleeping and 
waking up ate lead to 
metabolic problems? 
Or do pakeviaaal prob- 
lems such as sm 
and a sedentary lifestyle 


and high blood glucose, eae! us to sleep later 


among others), sarcope- — 


then. develop -meta- — 


nia (muscle loss) and vis-_ bets problems? Perhaps _ 
ceral obesity (increased _ ae, den cme, 
visceral fat “Ievels). to behavioral ral problem 
_ “What - makes — this i i 

ie lngedae ay Poets 
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which then lead to sleep 
problems such a _ late 
chronotype. In any case, 
Jun notes, irregular sleep 
patterns, behavioral and 
lifestyle problems and 
cognitive problems are all 
interrelated. 

What biochemical 
changes could explain 
these metabolic disor- 
ders in late sleepers? 


“There all kinds of . 


known pathways involv- 
ing cortisol, catechol- 
amines, non-esterified 
fatty acids that regulate 
glucose levels in the 
body,” Jun said. “Esteri- 
fied fatty acid levels have 
been shown to be elevated 
in people that sleep less.” 
Both Jun and Polotsky 
agree that the metabolic 
problems associated with 
sleep loss — such as high- 
calorie diet preferences, 
decreased energy expen- 
diture, a sedentary life- 
style, obesity and diabetes 
— could be results of eat- 
ing later in the evening. 


SUSQUEHANNAHEALTHORG | 
Late sleep schedules might cause cardiovascular and metabolic issues. 


“[By eating later] it 
might be that-you are in- 
troducing calories when 
the normal ebb and flow 
of cellular transcription is 
not attuned to receiving 
calories,” Jun said. 

In order to further in- 
vestigate the sleep-metab- 
olism paradigm developed 


in the study, Jun said he | 


would try to adjust the 
habits of poor sleepers, 
ensuring that they receive 
adequate, regular amounts 
of sleep. He would then 
look for changes in their 
pain sensitivity, mood and 
metabolism among other 
characteristics. 

Overall Jun would try 
to determine whether 
receiving an adequate 
amount of sleep decreases 
the risk of cardiovascular 
and metabolic disease. 

“The 
question,” he said, “is if 
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A lale sleep schedule PTSD linked to non-traumatic experiences 
could threaten health 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The News-Letter 


Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder (PTSD) is often 
associated with exposure 
to catastrophic situations. 
A recent study by a re- 
search group at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, 
however, suggests that 
people who experience 
traumas such as war, as- 
sault and natural disas- 
ters may not be the only 
ones susceptible to PTSD. 

The study found that 
nearly one-quarter of peo- 
ple who were injured in a 
non-traumatic incident and 
then survived a stay in the 


| intensive care unit (ICU) 


later suffered from PTSD. 
The researchers believe 


| this is the result of pre-ex- 


isting psychological issues, 


excessive sedation during 
treatment and frightening 
memories from the ICU. 

Symptoms of PTSD 
include reliving the trau- 
matic event through flash- 
backs and nightmares, 
avoiding situations that 
trigger memories of the 
event, persistent feelings 
of anxiety and_ sleeping 
troubles. PTSD is thought 
to be caused by situations 
in which people fear that 
their life is in danger, but 
they have no ability to con- 
trol the situation. 

Joe Bienvenu, associ- 
ate professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences at 
the School of Medicine, be- 
lieves that it is important to 
continue looking into why 
people develop PTSD. 

The researchers re- 
viewed 40 studies, which 


included approximately 
3,000 ICU patients, but 
excluded those who had 
been injured in incidents 
such as car accidents or 
head injuries. From this, 
the researchers found that 
10 to 60 percent of ICU pa- 
tients experienced symp- 
toms of PTSD. 

They then did an inten- 
sive review of a 450-pa- 
tient subset during which 
patients had been fol- 
lowed for one year. From 
this they found that one- 
quarter of patients ex- 
perienced symptoms of 
PTSD during the first six 
months after their time in 
the ICU and that one-fifth 
of patients experienced 
symptoms of PTSD dur- 
ing the next six months. 

“These rates are as 
high as you might see in 


BO 


combat soldiers or rape 
victims,” Dale Needham, 
professor of medicine and 
of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation at Johns 
Hopkins, said in the press 
release. 

Some hope for, treat- 
ment was found in the 
form of daily patient jour- 
nals. Researcher had pa- 
tients write down their 
thoughts and feelings 
while in the ICU. 

Diaries appear to give 
patients a way to form 
more accurate memories 
of what happened to them 
in the ICU. Although pa- 
tient journals are not com- 
mon in the United States, 
other countries use them 
more frequently, and the 
Hopkins Hospital plans to 
use them more in the fu- 
ture as well. 


Glass frog discovered in Costa Rican rainforest 


FROG, From B8 
territorial, with males 
vocalizing to announce 
to other males that the 
territory they are in is 
occupied. 

If their announcement 
is ignored, they will be- 
come aggressive and 
grapple fiercely with oth- 
er males who trespass on 
their territory. 

They are arboreal ani- 


| mals, spending their lives 


million-dollar | 


we were able to change 
evening people to morn- | 


ing people, can we re- 
verse these [metabolic] 
problems?” 


in trees. Their average 
lifetime is between 10 and 
14 years in the wild. 

Brian Kubicki, the se- 
nior author of the paper 
describing the new spe- 
cies, established the Costa 


Rican Amphibian Re- 
search Center in 2002. 

His goal was to create 
a project specifically fo- 
cused on conducting bio- 
logical research on am- 
phibians in Costa Rica. 
He has been living in 
Costa Rica since 1998 and 
has invested thousands 
of hours to intense field- 
work. Since his arrival, 
his research has been fo- 
cused on obtaining a bet- 
ter understanding of the 
taxonomy, biogeography 
and natural history of 
Costa Rican amphibians. 
He named the newly dis- 
covered frog Hyalinoba- 
trachium dianae in honor 


Unique biome found in isolated South American tribe 
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University School of Medi- 
cine, Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in 
St. Louis, Venezuelan Insti- 
tute of Scientific Research 
and other institutions con- 
ducted the study, which 

“was published in Science 


Advances on April 17. 
Through sequenc- 
ing genetic material 


from collected biological 
specimens and compar- 
ing these data with data 
from previous studies, 
the researchers charac- 
terized the microbiomes 
of a group of previously 
uncontacted Yanomami 
villagers and compared 
them with the microbi- 
omes of people from fully 
modernized societies and 
societies in transition. 
Importantly, this 
study is the first to char- 
acterize the microbi- 
omes of a population 
completely isolated from 
modern food, medicine, 
culture and society. 
According to the re- 


_ searchers, the findings of 


> 
a 


the study suggest a con- 
nection between modern 
antibiotics and diets in 
industrialized nations 
and drastically reduced 
diversity in the human 
microbiome. | 


The researchers found . 


microbiomes of the Yano- 
mami subjects are far more 
diverse than those of U.S. 

The researchers 


exposure 
people in west- 


pared in : s who wear 


Of particular note is 
that the Yanomami sub- 
jects possess significantly 
more diverse fecal micro- 
biomes than do the semi- 
acculturated  Guahibo 
Amerindian subjects and 
Malawian subjects, who 
live in mostly pre-indus- 
trial societies with some 
access to modern com- 
modities. and technology, 
including Western foods 
and antibiotics. 

The researchers suggest 
that the high fecal micro- 
biome diversity of the Ya- 
nomami is largely due to 
their dietary pattern. The 
Yanomami consume small, 
frequent meals through- 
out the day as opposed to 
the three large daily meals 
characteristic of the west- 
ern dietary pattern. Ad- 
ditionally, the day-to-day 
diets of the Yanomami are 
largely determined by the 
seasonal availability of 
food. This leads to fluctu- 
ating gut microbial popu- 
lations based on resource 
availability. 

The oral microbiomes 
of the Yanomami and U.S. 
subjects were found to 
have similar levels of bac- 
terial diversity but distinct 
differences in bacterial 
composition. For example, 
Yanomami oral microbi- 
omes were found to have 
far superior metabolic and 
biosynthetic capabilities. 
The researchers suggest 
that the Yanomami’s levels 
of oral bacteria diversity is 
related to oral hygiene 
habits — whi are limited 
to occasionally washing 
the mouth with water — as 
well as their ancestral habit 


though Yanomami _ mi- 


semi- 
opulations, 


the  Ya- 
nomami 
subjects 
have the 
lowest mi- 
crobiome 
variabil- 
ity. This 
means 
that on 
average, 
microbi- 
ome dif- 
ferences 
between 
one Ya- 
nomami 
subject 
and another are signifi- 
cantly smaller than the 
differences between one 
U.S. subject and another 
or between one Guahibo 
subject and another. 

The researchers sug- 
gest that this is due to 
the Yanomami’s isolation 
and lack of transcultura- 
tion. This lack of contact 
with other populations 
has presented barriers for 
microbial exchanges and 
caused variability within 
Yanomami microbiomes. 

Most surprisingly, the 
researchers found that the 
Yanomami subjects had 
antibiotic-resistant | (AR) 
genes in their microbiomes 
even though none of them 
had any known exposure 
to pharmacological anti- 
biotics. The researchers 


propose that AR genes: 


against natural antibiot- 
ics may have entered the 
Yanomami’s microbiomes 
via accidental ingestion of 
antibiotics produced natu- 
rally by soil bacteria. 
Alternatively, the re- 
searchers propose _ that 
the AR genes may have 
reached the Yanomami 
people through either trad- 
ed objects or a chain of con- 
tact that reached antibiotic- 
exposed populations. 
Notably, the AR genes 
present in Yanomami 


ot 


‘ 
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A lack of exposure to Western food may be healthy. 


microbiomes differ from 
those present in the mi- 
crobiomes of people liv- 
ing in traditional com- 
munities in the Peruvian 
Amazonas and in Bolivia. 

Most of the AR genes 
identified in the Yanomami 
subjects were part of the 
core genome of E. coli — a 
bacterium species that is a 
key component of the gut 
microbiota. In contrast, E. 
coli that was isolated from 
the guts of Peruvian Ama- 
zonas and Bolivian subjects: 
—who have some access to 
urban areas and antibiot- 
ics — show high levels of 
acquired resistance to anti- 
biotics and diversity of AR 
genes and plasmids. 

The researchers believe 
that future studies should 
focus on understanding 
the causes and conse- 
quences of the changes in 
the human microbiome 
that accompany — global 
modernization and_ the 
adoption of “Western” 
lifestyles. Since antibiotics 
were introduced to the Ya- 
nomami villagers during 
the study, the research- 
ers believe that further 
studies conducted on this 
unique population are im- 
portant for clarifying the 
specific effects of antibi- 
otics on transforming the 
human microbiome. 


o< 


of his mother Janet Diane 
Kubicki. 

Kubicki says that the 
lime-green amphibian 
has a long whistle similar 
to an insect. The authors 
distinguished H. dianae 
from other glass frogs 
due to its unique combi- 
nation of morphological 
characteristics, | whistle 
and genes. 

Costa Rica’s last glass 
frog discovery occurred 
in 1973. The new species 
was discovered due to 


six specimens collected at 
three different sites along 
the Caribbean slopes of 
Costa Rica, between 400 to 
900 meters above sea level. 

Kubicki describes the 
small, semi-translucent 
specimen as “delicate” 
and a good indicator of 
the general health of the 
ecosystem that they in- 
habit. 

One can only wonder 
how many other new, as- 
tounding species exist in 
this region of the world. 


Drug to treat kbola 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


The Ebola outbreak, 
which began more than a 
year ago, has finally begun 
to subside. Although this 
has led to a relaxation of 
quarantine measures and 
the reopening of schools, 
the outbreak has yet to 
reach zero new cases in the 
most affected West African 
countries. 

In the process of assess- 
ing the potency of possible 
countermeasures against 
the virus, experimental 
drugs including ZMapp 
and TKM-Ebola have been 
utilized to treat some in- 
fected medical staff who 
were repatriated to Europe 
and the United States. The 
respective contribution of 
the drugs to patient sur- 
vival, however, could not 
be determined due to the 
absence of experimental 
conditions. 

Researchers decided to 
take a different approach 
by replicating the hu- 
man infection in nonhu- 
man primate models to 
more conclusively assess 
the effectiveness of post- 
exposure treatments. Re- 
cently, researchers from 
the University of Texas 
Medical Branch at Galves- 
ton (UTMB) and Tekmira 
Pharmaceuticals  Corpo- 
ration produced the first 
successful demonstra- 
tion, to the investigators’ 
knowledge, of the efficacy 
of a treatment designed to 
counter the Makona strain 
of the Ebola virus. 

As described in the 
study printed in the April 
22 edition of the journal 
Nature, the investigators, 
utilizing a non-human 
primate model, succeeded 
in showing the potency 
of the new treatment, 
which involves the use of 
short interfering RNAs 
(siRNAs). These double- 


stranded RNA molecules, 


begins clinical trials 


which were devised to tar- 
get and interfere with the 
replication of the Ebola vi-. 
rus, achieved 100 percent 
protection for the treated — 
rhesus macaque monkeys. 

Three days after being 
infected by a virus iso- 
lated from a lethal case 
in Guinea, the monkeys 
were administered the 
experimental drug TKM- 
Ebola-Makona. They not 
only fully recovered, but 
also. displayed milder 
clinical features than the 
untreated animals in the 
control group. 

In the treated animals, 
viral RNA was detected at 
amuch lower magnitude in 
the lymph node and spleen, 
whereas widespread viral 
RNA at higher levels was 
found in the untreated 
control animals. Moreover, 
the drug was discovered 
to provide additional pro- 
tective benefits against the 
virus-induced liver and 
renal dysfunction. Lacking 
the protection of the drug, 
the untreated. monkeys 
succumbed to the disease 
on days eight and nine, a 
time-to-death which close- _ 
ly mirrored that of human 
patients following the on- ; 
set of symptoms. $Y 

Besides increasing pa- © 
tient survival and moder- - 
ating clinical s : 
of the Ebola infection, the - 
siRNA-based treatment - 
can potentially confer the » 
additional advantage of 
being rapidly modified 
to different viral strains. — 
Though the siRNAs rely — 
on sequence recognition, | 

they can be quickly re- — 
tooled for distinct viral — 
strains, thus eliminating — 
concerns about the treat- — 
ment'’s limited potency. 

Currently, a clinical trial 
involving the TKM-Ebola- 
Makona drug is underway — 
for Ebola-infected patients 
in Sierra Leone. However, 
trials may be hampered 
due to the lack of patients. 
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Concussions pervade 
more than just NFL 


hat do 
you do 
when 
alah ae 
thing 
you love most can kill 
you? While certainly 


not applying to every- 
one worldwide, many 
workers or profession- 
als around the globe do 
their jobs because they 
love them; most doctors 
enjoy curing patients, 
teachers love inspiring 
young citizens to learn 
and be productive in so- 
ciety. 

One thing that seems 
to be beyond argument, 
however, 
is that ath- 
letes love 
what they 
do. It be- 
comes all 
too clear 
when you 
see their celebrations af- 
ter having thrown down 
a vicious windmill dunk, 
won the gold medal at 
the Olympics, or scored 
the winning goal to win 
the Stanley Cup. 

Now, many profes- 
sionals around the globe 
embrace that their jobs 
involve occupational haz- 
ards inherent to their job 
itself: crab fishermen ac- 
cept that their life is in 
danger when they go out 
to sea. 

However, one dan- 
ger that is not inherently 
clear, but is becoming 
more and more talked 
about, is that participat- 
ing in professional sports 
can lead to neurological 


from repeated hits to the 
head and neck have been 
decently documented in 


Tariq Omer 
Sportpinion 


player and change the 
whole course of his/her 
life. 

A poster child for 
this recent research is 
Patrick Grange, a soccer 
player who passed away 
at the age of 29. After his 
death, scans of his brain 
revealed Stage 2 Chronic 
Traumatic Encephalopa- 
thy (CTE), a neurogenic 
disease that is often as- 
sociated with repeated 
head trauma. 

While Grange had his 
fair share of head inju- 
ries, as per the New York 
Times, including falling 
hard as a kid and be- 
ing knocked 
unconscious 
during a high 
school soccer 
game, his par- 
ents described 
his love for 
the part of the 
game now coming under 
criticism: heading. 

Dr. Ann McKee, the 
neurologist that exam- 
ined Grange’s brain post- 
humously, stated to the 
New York Times that the 
frontal lobe was where 
she found the most dam- 
age in Grange, which 
becomes evidence when 
you realize that this area 
of the head is the area 
most utilized when head- 
ing the ball. 

“We can’t say for cer- 
tain that heading the ball 
caused his condition in 
this case, but it is note- 
worthy that he was a fre- 
quent header of the ball, 
and he did develop this 
disease,” McKee said. 
CTE, which thus far can 


mously, s ows Spares 
of mood changes like 
depression and _ suicidal 
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Women’s Lacrosse 


April 22, 2015 


vs. Rutgers 


W, 14-6 


Men/’s Lacrosse 


April 25, 2015 


@ Maryland 


W, 15-12 


JAY 


Women’s Tennis 
April 23, 2015 
vs. Gettysburg 


W, 9-0 


Women’s Lacrosse 
April 25, 2015 
@ Towson 


W, 11-10 (OT) 


April 24, 2015 
@ Washington College 


W, 5-1 


Men’s Track 
April 23-25, 2015 


@ Penn Relays 
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‘Baseball 


Men’s Tennis 
April 25, 2015 
@ Washington College 


W, 9-0 


Women’s Track 
April 23-25, 2015 


@ Penn Relays 


W. Lax brings season record to 13-3 with Towson win 


W. LAX, FRoM B12 
lone goal of overtime 
with 1:18 remaining and 
the Jays would be able to 
run out the clock for all 


| but thirteen seconds after 


| junior 


Kristen Cannon 


| won a face-off. To clinch 


the game, senior Octavia 
Williams blocked a tiger 
shot attempt and forced 
a turnover with less than 
five seconds remaining. 
“The victory really 


| showed that as a team, we 
| never will give up,” Sch- 


| weizer said. 


aay eeriane 


“No matter 
the circumstance.” 

The win brings the 
Lady Jays to 13-3 and 
gives them a realistic 
chance at an at-large bid 
to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. However, they still 


INSPIRATION, From B12 
perstardom better than 
any numeric record ever 
could. 

The point that I'm trying 


| to make is that the Sports 
| section inspires me because 


sports thoughts, | 
like foot- memory | 
jody fel |. loss and 
where behavioral 
hitting is instabil- 
a_ funda- ity among 
mental Oataneenr 
aspect of symptoms. 
the game. While 
H ow - incidents 
ever new, like Os- 
damning car’s con- 
evidence cussion 
has ___re- and _its 
cently mishan- 
been dling is 
found helping 
that links to lead to 
largely more dis- 
non - cussion of 
contact WIKIPEDIAORG 1eaction- 
Sports, Chelsea FC star, Oscar dos Santos @7Y = re- 
like SOc- Emboaba, suffered a concussion. | SPonse to 
cer, wit head trau- 
neurolog- ma, some- 
ical disease inits players. thing that professional 
While soccer is a_ soccer is sorely missing, 
largely non-contact cases like Patrick’s lead 


sport, with contact often 
being penalized, it is not 
void of hits to the body 
of its players. Players 
are often knocked to the 
ground, hit and pushed 
over and they too re- 
ceive concussions and 
knockout blows. 

Just recently in the 
Premier League, Chelsea 
player Oscar dos Santos 
Emboaba collided heads 
with another player and 
was left the worse for the 
wear, unable to get up 
immediately with stiff 
arms and a dazed look. 

He was able to con- 
tinue and finish the half, 
but the handling of his 

injury, which was later 
confirmed as a concus- 
sion, was _ universally 


panned by soccer pun- 
dits and medical staff. 
nu 


concussions 


é "etre a 


to a bigger problem. 

In the NFL, concus- 
sion research has led 
to positive changes 
to helmets to protect 
its players, something 
that has not dramati- 
cally changed the game. 
However, soccer’s prob- 
lem is not so easily ad- 
dressed. 

Many coaches, from 
youth programs all 
the way through semi- 
professional and_ pro- 
fessional leagues have 
called for heading to be 
heavily discouraged or 
removed from the game 
due to its connection to 
this emerging trend. 

Heading is one of the 
most integral and beautiful 
aspects of soccer, as there 
are few sights more beau- 
tiful than a perfect header 
over the goalie into the net. 

But with research 
concerning head-relat- 
ed injuries becoming 
_ more prevalent, players 

~ of the game are finding 


their life’s love a dont 
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Hopkins athletes inspire me. 

There isn’t a day that 
goes by on this campus 
when there isn’t an athlete 
training hard to improve 
in his or her respective 
sport and thus advance 
the Hopkins name on 
the scoreboards, despite 
having to tackle all of the 
same struggles as those of 
us not on sports teams. 


have one game remaining 
against No. 4 Duke. 

“There’s a lot of hype 
around [the Duke gamel, 
especially with the NCAA 
selection show being that 
night,” Schweizer said. 

The Blue Devils boast 
one of the most bal- 
anced attacks in the na- 
tion, with nine players 
in double digit scoring, 
including senior attack- 
er Kerrin Maurer, recog- 
nized as one of the top 
players in the nation. 

“Draw controls will 
be huge,” Schweizer 
said. 

Maintaining posses- 
sion off of the face-off 
has been key for the Jays 
this season; in losses 
they struggle, and in 


They work their asses off 
to do better, and these efforts 
advance our school’s reputa- 
tion and provide exciting 
games for us spectators. 

I'm grateful for all of the 
lacrosse players who make 
it so that I’m able to say 
that I attend the university 
with the best lacrosse pro- 
gram in the country, and 
for all the baseball players 
who snag clutch catches 
and hit full-count grand 
slams that make for excit- 
ing games to watch. 

We as a community 
owe a lot to our athletes, 
the least of which is a 


wins, such as the most 
recent triumph over 
Towson, they  flour- 
ish. In the second half 
against Towson, the 
Jays had six consecutive 
draw controls, which 
gave them the opportu- 


Athletes should be a source. of in inspiration | for us 


profound respect. They 
train everyday to make 
our university proud and 
to best represent us Blue 
Jays, and quite frankly, we 
don’t do enough to show 
our appreciation. 

I have heard all too of- 


ten that Hopkins students ° 


are filled with apathy, that 
we treat this place as if it’s 
some halfway-house be- 
tween high school and the 
“real world.” But chang- 
ing this can’t come from 
anywhere but ourselves. 
We, as students, must 
embrace this place as our 
home, and I think a big 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore midfielder Haley Schweizer scored twice in the win. 


nity to take some risks 
and eventually send the 
game to overtime. 
“Confidence is pretty 
high,” said Schweizer 
said. “We have high 
hopes heading into the 
tournament.” 
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part of that means having 
pride in our home. Let’s 
all go to the games and 
cheer these athletes on. 

Let’s don our Hopkins 
garb and paint our faces 
blue and black. Let’s attend 
more than just the occa- 
sional lacrosse game. Let's , 
all harness our athletes’ 
efforts as a source of pride 
and finally forge an insur- 
gent genesis of school spirit. 

The Sports section of 
The News-Letter and the 
amazing athletes it high- 
lights have really inspired 
me and made me proud to 
go to school here. 


Penn Relays see sterling individual performances 


By NICK 
RAMANATHAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s 
track and field team com- 


peted in the 121st Penn ter run, his second best 
Relays in time in 
‘Philadel- the sea- 
phia, Pa. ‘son. On 
on Thurs- Friday 
day and night, 
Friday last sopho- 
week. On more 
Thursday, Andrew 
the Blue Bartnett 
Jays com- contin- 
peted in ued his 
the _ stee- phenom- 
plechase enal pole 
and__ the vaulting 
5000 meter season 
run. with 
On Fri- a 4.80 
day, the meter 
<0 ae e t- Aust HOPEIPSDORTSEOMS- hae” in 
ed in the Austin Stecklair, one of 0 D-lll the pole 
pole vault, steeplechasers, finished 17th. vault. 
4x400 me- Hse 
ter relay, and the eh was second among non- 
jump. D-I athlets and came in| 


On Thursday, senior 
Austin Stecklair compet- 
ed for the Blue Jays in the 
3000 meter steeplechase. 


He was one of only three 
D-III competitors and 
placed 17th with a time 
of 9:46.07. Senior Andrew 
Ceruzzi ran a_ 15:00.01 
time in the 5000 me- 


first among D-III athletes. 
In the 4x400 meter relay, 
the team of sophomore 
Daniel Camous,  fresh- 


sf 


¥ 


man Matt Fischetti, junior 
Trevor Holmgren and se- 
nior Andrew Carey fin- 
ished with a noteworthy 
time of 3:23.66. It was the 
season-best finish for a 
Hopkins 4x400 team. 
Senior Ryan Walsh 


cleared a 1.96 meter high 
jump. 

The Jays will return 
to action this weekend 
at the Centennial Con- 
ference Championships 
in Allentown, Pa. this 
coming weekend. 


M. Tennis seeks ninth 
straight Centennial title 


M. TENNIS, From B12 
team doubles junior 
Nicholas Garcia and se- 
nior Noah Joachim were 
defeated handily 8-2, and 
sophomores —_ Emerson 
Walsh and Mike Bux- 
baum fell 8-4 in firsts. 

Senior Erik Lim and soph- 
omore Jeremy Dubin nearly 
put points on the board for 
Hopkins, but fell just short, 
losing 9-8in thirds. ~ 

Dubin would fall in 
just one set to open up 
singles, retiring prior to 
the second set. Senior 
Ben Hwang would fall in 


i, 
4 


two sets, 3-6, 2-6-clinch- 


ing the upset win for NC 
Wesleyan. 

After defeating Mc- 
Daniel 9-0 this past Mon- 
day, the Jays will look to 
defend their Centennial 
Conference title for the 
ninth year in a row this 
weekend at Homewood. 
The Jays, who are riding 
an 83-game donferense 
win,streak earned a bye 
for the quarterfinals, 


and will pay the winner _ 


of the Haverford-Dick- 


inson match on fee 


day morning. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ERIK LIM — MEN'S TENNIS 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


While there were a 
number of standout per- 
formers for Hopkins over 
the past week, Senior 
men’s tennis star Erik 
Lim has been selected 
as Athlete of the Week. 
Over the weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s_ tennis 
team shutout visiting 
McDaniel College by. a 
9-0 margin. The Blue Jays 
pushed _ their Centen- 
nial Conference winning 
streak to 83. victories 
with the win, closing out 
the regular season with 
a 15-7 record (9-0 Cen- 
tennial). Lim picked up 
his 100th career victory 
alongside fellow senior 
Tanner Brown in the first 


The News-Letter: What 
has been your favorite 
part of Hopkins, either 
athletically, academically 
or socially? 


Erik Lim: My favorite 
part of Hopkins was defi- 
nitely my tennis team and 
my experiences as a stu- 
dent-athlete. I have met 
some of the smartest and 
coolest people in my life 
on my tennis team. 


N-L: How have you 
grown as a player since 
your freshman year, and 
who is most responsible 
for your progress? 


Lim: Since freshman 
year I have grown a lot 
as a player. Most of all, 
I have grown mentally. 


doubles I am a lot 
match. more pos- 
Lim was VITAL ape aon 
the second STATI STICS court and 
player this feel like 
season to “= a mature 
eclipse the |] Name: Erik Lim athlete. 
100 _-vic- Year: Senior My senior 
tory mark : ; ; fe a, = 
and just Sport: Men’s Tennis ne ae 
the 10th in }} Major: Psychology (Noah, 
Hopkins ]| Hometown: Palos Verdes, Ben, Tan- 
tennis his- |(Calif. net <u -Ea 
tory (his || High School: Palos Verdes |} 27d Jen- 
partner sen) were 
Brown the most 


had achieved the feat 
earlier in the season). 
Lim sat down with The 
News-Letter to discuss 
the significance of the 
milestone and reflect on 
his expectations for the 
remainder of the season. 


responsible for my prog- 
ress and success. 


N-L: You picked up 
your 100th career victory 
this past Monday against 
McDaniel and are only 
one of 10 in program his- 


tory to reach the mile- 
stone. What has made you 
so successful? 


Lim: It is a great honor! 
I am very proud to be part 
of such an elite group. In 
addition to my coaches and 
teammates, my passion and 
my relentless will to win 
have ntade me successful. 


N-L: The men’s tennis 
team has now won 83 con- 
secutive matches in Cen- 
tennial Conference play. 
What has been the key to 
your team’s success over 
the past few years? 


Lim: We are so suc- 
cessful because of our 
depth. We have 16 play- 
ers on our team and ev- 
eryone is an incredible 
player. I can count on 
anyone on any given day 
to give their 100 percent 
effort; that means a lot. 


N-L: You are once again 
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~ Senior Erik Lim is the 10th Blue Jay to reach 100 tennis victories. 


having a special season. 
What goals and expectations 
do you have for this squad as 
you head into the conclusion 
of your final campaign as a 
Hopkins Athlete? 


Lim: Our goal is an 
NCAA championship. We 
do not expect anything less 
of ourselves. Although we 
have had a rocky season, 
I believe that we can bring 
it when it counts. Hopkins 
has made us tough, and I 
am excited to see wHat May 
has in store for us. I would 
also like to thank my dad, 
mom and two sisters (Annie 
and Connie) for their sup- 
port: throughout these four 
years. It hasn’t been easy for 
me... | was a Southern Cali- 
fornia baby before I came to 
Baltimore! 


Lin and the rest of his 
teammates host the Cen- 
tennial Conference cham- 
pionship for the ninth 
straight season. 


W. Tennis clinches first seed in Centennial Tournament 


By RACHEE COOK 
Sports Editor 


Ranked No. 6 overall 
in the nation, the Hop- 
kins women’s tennis team 
swept both Swarthmore 
College and Bryn Mawr 
College this past Satur- 
day. The Lady Jays went 
undefeated in the confer- 
ence with a 10-0 record, 
clinching the top seed in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament for the 
ninth year in a row. 

The Jays began the 
day on Saturday strong 
as they claimed all three 
doubles matches against 
Swarthmore. Junior Ol- 
ivia Kasten and freshman 
Megumi Chen lost only 
one game before winning 
the match 8-1. Sopho- 
more Anna Kankanala 
and senior Macie Wilkins 
finished their doubles 
match in the same fash- 
ion with a 8-1 win against 
Swarthmore junior Jackie 
Lane and sophomore 


Abby Schmidt. Finish- 
ing up doubles play were 
Hopkins freshman Su- 
naina Vohra and junior 
Caroline Greydak. Vohra 
and Greydak had a little 
tougher matchup but still 
gained the win with a 
score of 8-5. 

“1 think the best thing 
we did was play as a team 
and come together,” Grey- 
dak said. “When every- 
one is lifting each other 
up — each one of us plays 
better, and that was the 
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Director of Tennis Dave Woodring's Jays swept their weekend series. 


key to our wins this past 
weekend.” 

The Jays then moved to 
singles play where none 
of the Jays dropped a sin- 
gle set in all six matches 
against Swarthmore. 
Bringing in singles wins 
for the Jays were Chen, 
Vohra, Greydak, Kank 
anala, Wilkins and Kasten. 

“I was really solid in 
all my matches, and I feel 
like I have been improv- 
ing in each match I play,” 
Chen said. “I feel really 


Sweep earns baseball hosting honors 


BASEBALL, From B12 
a huge offensive effort for 
the Jays. The Jays got help 


Hoelzer almost snuck one 
by Usewick who was able 
to flip the ball to second 


base and get 
from Reyn- 
olds, Casey, oe a ee 
ee more baniel 
oS ee . Albert hit a 
eae single _fol- 
themselves he 
Ae tie play and sent 
pa Casey home 
first inning. Sen seacete 
aed base. The 
olds pulled ey eal 
anal keep the foot 
ing the pedal 
oe ae 
walked in prea Y 
the third y eas 
inning, jini Pete Siciliano swipes 4 after six in- 
ge ee bag against Muhlenberg College. ings. 
on ae . =" Person- 
would also get on base ally I've ee by ek oe 
with a walk. After Reyn- the same level o 
olds 1 d out for confidence each game no 
Sanat Gut of the inn : hat has happened 
the first out of the inning, matter w’ t ened. 
| | 4 


It’s helped me get over fail- 
ures and not get caught up 
in success. Having team- 
mates that continue to push 
me and have the same goals 
in mind has been a huge 
help as well,” Hoelzer said. 
“The rest of the season looks’ 
like it should be very excit- 
ing. I'm hoping to win the 
conference tournament this 
weekend and make it back 
to the regional tournament. 
From there anything can 
happen. We just need to take 
it one pitch at a time and not 
get ahead of ourselves and 
good things will happen.” 

The Jays will host the 
Centennial | Conference 
Tournament next weekend 
at Babb Field. However, the 
first game of the tourna-_ 
ment will be played Thurs- 
day, April 30 at McDaniel 
College due to security con- 
cerns in Baltimore. 

} 


lucky to be part of sucha 
supportive team in which 
many of us have become 
very close. We are always 
out there supporting 
each other, and it makes 
traveling with the team a 
lot of fun.” 

After all matches were 
completed at Swarthmore, 
the Jays made the quick 
trip over to Bryn Mawr 
to complete their regular 
season schedule. 

In doubles play the 
Jays grabbed a quick 3-0 
lead, only dropping two 
games. Chen and Kasten 
needed only eight games 
to defeat Bryn Mawr 
junior Melina Kouk- 
outchos and freshman 
Lizzie Siegle. 

“It was great winning 
9-0 in both back-to-back 
matches that we had to 
play against Swarthmore 
and then Bryn Mawr,” 
Chen said. 

Kankanala and her 
partner Wilkins, along 
with Vohra and her part- 
ner Greydak, all finished 
shortly after, both with a 
score of 8-1. 

In singles play the 
Jays once again swept all 
matches in straight sets, 
never dropping a game. 


Both Vohra and Kasten. 


shutout their opponents, 


defeating them with a_ 


score of 6-0, 6-0. 
“Overall I thought we 
had a really good Satur- 
day in Pennsylvania,” 
Kankanala_ said. “In 
the Swarthmore match 
I thought we all played 
some really good ten- 
nis; a lot of the matches 
were closer than the 
scores actually showed, 
and everyone fought 
hard and stayed focused 
throughout. We are all 
excited for the confer- 
ence tournament this 


weekend, and I think 


that we are in a position 
to do well.” 


The Jays will next hit 


the court next on Satur- 
day, May 2 as they begin 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament. 
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Second ranked Terps 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team closed out 
regular season play with 
a win in their first year in 
the Big Ten conference. 

A 15-12 upset over 
in-state and conference 
rival University of Mary- 
land Terrapins gave Hop- 
kins a 4-1 Big Ten record 
and top seed ranking in 
the upcoming playoffs. 

Junior attack Ryan 
Brown led the way offen- 
sively yet again, tying his 
career-high goal total of 
eight for the second time 
this season, earning him 
Big Ten’s Offensive Player 
of the Week. 

While Brown’s__he- 
roic effort accounted for 
more than half of the of- 
fense, three other Blue 
Jays pitched in multiple 
point games with Big 
Ten Freshman of the Year 
Joel Tinney adding a hat 
trick and a trio of ground 
balls and Hopkins’ active 
career leader in points 
senior Wells Stanwick 
contributing a team-high 


three assists. 
Freshman faceoff 
specialist Hunter Mo- 


reland also pitched in 
another strong perfor- 
mance securing 15 of his 
25 attempts while also 
grabbing a career and 
game-high six ground 
balls. 

The game tilted to- 
wards the No. 5 Terps 


| for the opening majority 


| of the contest with their 


| sophomore attack Matt 


Rambo starting the scor- 
ing quickly with a pair 
of scores early in the first 
quarter. 

Tinney pitched in 
the first third of his hat 
trick before Maryland 
senior attack Jay Carl- 
son followed with a pair 
of his own giving over 
9,000 fans in attendance 
plenty to get excited 
about. 

Hopkins sophomore 
John Crawley was able 
to pitch in an unassisted 
goal to precede Tinney’s 
second of the quarter, but 
Terp’s senior Joe LoCascio 
was able to find the net 
for his third point of the 
game putting his team 
ahead 5-3. 

A 3-1 run that includ- 
ed goals from Brown and 
Wells Stanwick. Fresh- 
man Shack Stanwick put 
the game at 6-6 with nei- 
ther team able to string 
any kind of momentum 
together for consecutive 
goals for a 20 minute pe- 
riod that lasted through 
the entire third quarter. 

The Blue Jays found a 
new gear in the fourth 
quarter opening with 
six consecutive goals, 
four from Brown. Dur- 
ing the run, Moreland 
won seven faceoffs to 
give the offense the pos- 
sessions to pull away 
with the victory. 


fall to Jays in upset 


By the time Mary- 
land found the goals to 
retaliate, it was far too 
late and too little with 
the upset complete at 
15-12. 

“We not only wanted 
to win this game, but 
we needed to win,” 
senior Phil Castrono- 
va, who scooped five 
ground balls, said. “It 
went back and_ forth 
until the fourth quarter 
where we pulled away 
making this win one of 
the better feelings I’ve 
had during my lacrosse 
career.” 

Brown’s performance 
solidified his lead for 
goals on the team with 
51 while also boasting a 
nation-best 29 game scor- 
ing streak. 

“Whether it’s practice 
or a game, I’m just mak- 
ing sure I’m focused,” 
Brown said. “It’s really 
that focus that’s been 
most helpful in keeping 
the streak going.” 

Defensively, senior 
captain Eric Schneider 
and junior Will Ryan 
split time in the net 
combining for seven 
saves that held off a 
Maryland team that’s 
collected 161 goals this 
season. 

“Our defensive per- 
formance was definitely 
a collective effort, and as 
the game went on we set- 
tled in and played within 
our system,” Schneider 
said. “This allowed us to 
be successful late in the 
game but we know we 
need to be better moving 
forward.” 

After a bumpy season 
that included a fair share 
of disappointments there 
is plenty of optimism 
about the past three wins 
before starting the post- 
season run. 

“Before the overtime 
win at Penn State we had 
lost several very close 
games, and our chances 
of making the NCAA 
tournament were dwin- 
dling,” Castranova said. 
“Getting these victories 
under our belt the past 
two weeks have pro- 
vided a lot of positive 
momentum for our team 
and shifted the energy in 
our favor. We knew we 
were a great team who 
had just had a bunch of 
tough breaks and just 
needed a solid win to so- 
lidify our legitimacy.” 

Next up for Hopkins 
and Coach of the Year 
Dave Pietramala is the 
first bump on. the play- 
off road in the form of 
fourth seed Penn State 
who the Jays ousted 11- 
10 only a few weeks ago. 

“Being able to hold 
up the Crab Trophy and 
win the regular season 
Big Ten championship 
was surreal,” Castronova 
said. “Hopefully we can 
keep the momentum go- 
ing this week against 
Penn State.” 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Ryan Brown netted eight goals in the win vs. the University of Maryland. 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 
Baseball vs. Haverford @McDaniel, 3:00 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Junior attackman Ryan Brown 
earned the Big Ten’s Offensive 
Player of the Year in lacrosse. 


p.m. 
Men’s Lax vs. Penn State @ Maryland, 


SPORTS 


5:30 p.m. 


Split Tennis squad 
has mixed success 


By GAURAV VERMA 


the end of doubles. 


Staff Writer Hopkins would go on 
to dominate in the singles, 
The Hopkins men’s not dropping a single set 


tennis team went 1-1 as it 
hit the road this past Sat- 
urday for split squad play 
against Washington Col- 


to the Shoremen. Corty 
would open up with a 6-1, 
6-0 win in thirds, while 
Perez would follow with 


a 
& 
i 
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Maryland upsel secures big 10 10 for. 


lege and NC Wesleyan. a pair of 6-1 wins in the ‘ | 
The team turned ina vic- sixth to give Hopkins 
tory against Washington the 5-0 lead necessary to qi 
College, sweeping the guarantee victory. Hy 
Shoremen 9-0. The Jays would not ' 

Against the Battling rest easy as Mackenzie ‘ 
Bishops, however, the would then turn in a é 


team struggled, winning 
just one set en route to 


6-0, 6-1 win in fourths, 
and Kang would follow 


an 8-1 defeat. The Jays that up with a 6-2, 6-1 

would also emerge victo- in fifths. In firsts, Reiter 

rious against turned in a 

McDaniel 6-3, 6-0 per- - 

at home on formance, 
Monday eve- Aaa Jou ‘The Blue Jay lacrosse team pulled off 4 a stubning ek. vs. No. 3 Want 
ning, with would seal ni ht, toppling the Terrapins 15-12 in College Park. The win, sparked 

8 & pping P. 

ee Ae Hockin. | Ryan Brown’s eight goals and a sterling defensive effort down the stretc 
win putting or Hopkins es ; : 
them at 15-7 with a 6-1, | fama Be Ten ee in its first tee ‘the conferen 
to conclude 6-0 win in Hea So cece 
the regular seconds. 
season, with “Doubles Hees be oe : a‘ Be 
Br ae in sarted of | Opinion: Concussions Athlete of the Week: W. Tennis: Weekend 
are An te cat ea in Soccer Erik Lim Sweep 
Centennial eventually Ni N 
Conf i ach team got 

Weta tae oes oes aethe Columnist Tariq Omer Lim, a senior on the The No. 6 Lady Jays 
Washington POE SINSSEORTS COM andi: carried S tackles the question of con- men’s tennis team, became clinched a ninth consecutive S 
College, se- Senior Erik Lim won at sixth away with | cussions in soccer, a con- just the 10th athlete in team first seed in the Centennial | 
nior Edward 0ubles vs. NC Wesleyan. wins,” Kang i versation that is usually history to win 100 career Conference Tournament with 
‘Corty and daid eae D reserved for the NFL but is matches, as the Jays shut a victory over Swarthmore D 
‘sophomore gles, every- increasingly problematic in down McDaniel 9-0 on and then Bryn Mawr this 

eff Mackenzie started one had a 2 good matchup E European soccer. Page B10 Monday at home. Page B11 weekend. _ Page B11 E 

1 = <¥ 2 v5. eo 

second doubles. In first All in all, dias dual march 


team doubles, a pair of 
freshmen, David Perez 
and Justin Kang edged 


was good match for ev- 
eryone to work on things 
and get match experi- 


"Athletes o on campus deserve utmost respect support 


out their opponents 8-6. ence.” hose who doctrine of “separate — about newspapers, ample, at Frances Loeb. 
Lastly, senior Jensen Re- Against NC Wesleyan, know me best but equal’ has no place” no less — that took me a__I’ve never met Loeb, but I 
iter and junior Chris Jou the Battling Bishops set know that I still sends tingles up my while to warm up to: “I am constantly impressed 
turned in an 8-4 win to the tone early, as second have a pro- spine, and a powerful dis- always turn by her com- 
give the Jays a 3-0 lead at See MTENNIS, pace B10 found respect sent in which he wrote, to the sports mitment to 


Jack 


for the late Chief Justice “The censor’s sword pages first, her track ca- 
| Earl Warren. His. world- pierces deeply into the which record reer. | 
| changing statement, “We heart of free expression,” people’s ac- B th | t The tales 
Down 10-7 W. lax slages conclude that in the field absolutely firesme up.But complish- ar 0 e told “in the 
® ° | E 
| of public education the there is one Warren quote ments. The ; rice Sports  sec- 
front page Spor (pl NION _ tion of 
unexpected comeback beanie oes 
: but man’s verance and 
‘ f failures.” intense dedication to her 
By ZACH JAFFE off an alley-dodge. Tow- St if h k | L through-and- sport inspire me to try 
For The News-Letter son would use goals from I On g pl C In g ey 0 through, am a_ news harder in life’s everyday 


The No. 18 Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team 
came back from a 10-7 def- 


senior Andi Raymond 
and freshman Kaitlyn 
Montalbano to take a two- 
goal lead into the final 


double-header sweep 


man. And while I still 
contend that the front 
page of the newspaper 
does more than just doc- 


pursuits, especially con- 
sidering that Loeb is also 
a student here at Hopkins 
who consistently receives 


icit with seven minutes to third of the second half. ; ument “man’s failures,” I both Centennial Confer- 
play to force overtime and Maffucci answered | By DEVIN TUCKER for his fourth RBI of the | have finally come to see_ ence athletic honors as 
eventually upend the un-_ with a stunning behind- | Staff Writer day. the immense value of the well as academic honors. ~ 
ranked Towson Tigers. the-back goal off of a pass “In the first game we | Sports section of a news- Loeb completely shat- 
The Lady Jays took an from freshman Emily This past Saturday, the should have scored more. paper such as The News- ters track records, and 


early 2-0 lead on goals 
from senior Jen Cook 


Kenul but sophomore Mi- 
chelle Gildea would score 


Hopkins men’s _ baseball 
team took on the Mules of 


I don’t think we were ag- 
gressive enough,” Hoel- 


Letter. 
For much of the ear- 


I'm simply stunned and 
awestruck by her awe- 


and freshman Shannon 28 seconds later to main- | Muhlenberg in a double- zer said. “In the ‘second ly part of my Hopkins some - accomplishments. 
Fitzgerald, but Towson tain the two-goal lead. | header that led to them game we played better of- career, on the 
senior Sarah Maloof came Then, a rare own’goal by | clinching the Centen- fensively. We had at least |I = must women’s 
right back to score two the Jays gave Towson a | nial Conference. With the an error in each game, | confess, track 
and knot the game at two 10-7 lead and put Hopkins wins in both games over though, which hopefully I threw team 
apiece. into a different gear. Muhlenberg College, the we can eliminate in the | out the B over the 
Fitzgerald gave the “There were many | Blue Jays will host the future.” Section past four 
Jays the lead back im- times when things didn’t | Centennial Conference The only run the Mules | of the years. 
mediately after winning go our way,” Schweizer | Tournament next week- scored came in the sixth paper. Like- 
the faceoff and driv- said. “We do a great job | end. inning. The Mules loaded | I know, wise, ath- 
ing downfield to score, of keeping each other’s The Jays won both the bases on consecutive |I know letes like 
‘but Towson knotted the heads up.” games in a convincing singles, and eventually | — a car- Hannah. 
-game at three after a goal The Jays did just that, fashion. The first game gotarunner over the plate | dinal of- Kronick 
‘by freshman Emily Gill- rallying for three goals was a 6-1 performance, resulting from a single by |fense, — who: 
-ingham at 20:14. in the final 7:11 to tie the | while the second game Nick Kennedy. and one absolute-. 
_ The two teams would game and send it to over- | ended up 11-3 in favor of Burns had a great day | for which ly domi- 
‘trade blows to round out _ time. the Blue Jays. -on the mound for the Jays | I still nated the. 
‘the second half. Towson Kenul scored after The Jays were led by ashe almost finished with | have pro- women’s: 
‘got goals from sophomore winning a draw, DiMar- | dominant pitching by ju- the game with a no-hitter. found re- _ HOPKINSSPORTSCOM soccer 
‘Gabby Cha and Maloof, tino scored after a long | nior Carter Burns in the “We had great pitch- | gret. Athletes like senior track star Fran- field by: 
‘while Hopkins answered passing sequence and | first game and senior Jake ing in both games from I mis- ces Loeb are a source of inspiration. breaking: 
with goals from junior finally, freshman CeCe Enterlin in the second Carter Burns and Jake | guidedly the Cen- 
‘Dene’ DiMartino and _ Finney knotted the game | game, while senior Craig Enterlin, and did a good | under- tennial 
‘sophomore Alexis Maf- at ten apiece with 3:11 re- | Hoelzer had a strong day job of scoring when we valued sections like the Conference record for 
fucci to enter halftime maining. ‘ at the plate. got people on base, which | Sports section. I now. career tournament goals 
; tied at five. After winning the The Jays opened up was anissue for us earlier | know better, and the — similarly i inspire me, | 
_ Maloof opened the sec- draw, Towson held the with to a 2-0 lead cour-’ in the season,” Hoelzer | Sports section is one of Reading in the Sports 
‘ond half scoring with a_ ball for the remainder 3 tesy of sophomore Ryan _ said. “Getting early leads my favorite sections of section how Kronick is 
goal little more than a_ the game, holding for a | Orgielewicz and Hoelzer. has been important in or- | the paper. motivated not by person- 
sophomore _ last ghee which. it ult Hoelzer would eventually - der to get the momentum Reading the incredible al ambition but rather 
_matelymissed. = = —_—| hita three-run homer out _ early also.” feats of Hopkins athletes by furthering her team’s 
Schweizer scored the | to center field to put the The second game \ was | in this very paper truly success showed her 
See WLAX, pace B10 Jays up 6-0 and account See BASEBALL, race B11__' inspires me. Look, for €x- Ser INSPIRATION, pace B10 
‘se ; } ata ey aE 
bd + Pes py AA 


